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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover is a photographic portrait of Dr. Fohn Smith 
Lowe, past General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches, minister of the Universalist churches of Rock- 
land and Round Pond, Maine, and fifty years an ordained 
Universalist minister. 


Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Wausau, Wisconsin, presents a terrifying pic- 
ture of national decay in his Moral Termites, but he doesn’t 
stop there. He goes on to place the blame where it belongs 
on all of us and proposes practical measures of repentance. 
This article, which was originally the text of a sermon, 
started a real moral crusade in Wausau. We hope it will 
stimulate like action in other Universalist churches. 


Louis A. Walker, a Universalist layman of Rockland, 
Maine, wrote John Smith Lowe, Servant of God and Man 
at our request. Mr. Walker was somewhat at a disad- 
vantage because he was under stern orders from the sub- 
ject to avoid all superlatives. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary of the Universalist 
Church of America; 4. Ingham Bicknell, Treasurer; Dr. 
Arthur W. McDavitt, of Muncie, Indiana, and Dean Fohn 
Murray Atwood, past president of The Universalist Church 
of America, all old friends and associates, bring Greetings 
from Old Friends to Dr. Lowe on the occasion of his fiftieth 
ordination anniversary. 


A group of Universalist and Unitarian Ministers, gath- 
ered last spring in Retreat, brought out an important and 
challenging document which we are glad to print for our 
readers because it faces us up to the most important ques- 
tion of our day, How Far Are We Willing to Go in Waging 
Peace? 


Pitirin Sorokin, Professor of Sociology and Director of 
the Research Center of Altruistic Integration and Creativ- 
ity, Harvard University, spoke at the spring conference of 
the American Friends Service Committee at Charles 
Street Universalist Meeting House, April 27, on The His- 
torical Role of the Non-Conformist. We are happy to be 
able to present the text of this important address. 


Cecil I. Funk of Joliet, Illinois, sent us the text and ex- 
cellent pictures for the story The Foundation of the Church 
is Its Children. 


A friend of the editor wrote the delightful reminesciences 
of Ferry Beach yesterday and today, 4n Old Timer 
Revisits Ferry Beach. 


William Wallace Rose uses an old story to dramatize a 
Searching Question which is as new this morning’s paper. 
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The Universalism of William Rose Benet* 


aa. ago this month (May) William Rose 

Benét finished reading the proofs for the Poetry 
Number of The Saturday Review of Literature. He 
attended a meeting with old and trusted friends. 
One recalls that in formal discussion afterward, Mr. 
Benét spoke with deliberation and intensity of the 
goodness of life and of his great joy in things both 
grave and gay. He said good-bye to his friends, 
stepped out and in a moment was gone from this 
world. 

One other matter that William Rose Benét 
finished just before he left us was the assembling 
of poems for another volume. This book, The Spirit 

_of the Scene, though slighter in content than many 
of his former works, contains the spirit of the man 
and it is pure universalism. 

A note for our times is the last poem written by 
Mr. Benét. It is called Terror Is the Essence, but 
it points the one sure way out of terror. 

“Not with sown discord will the terror pass; 
Lift heart and head and hand 
As one whole man as each one man made whole; 


Lift up the man that died 
Deeply within us when the strong machines 
Bound us to steel and stone, 


ne ea 67s) sa) ele) 6 le Om pe lt eg fe ee fel ee ce ee 


And we were dispossessed 


William Rose Benet’s poetry, but it contains the 
authentic spirit of the man. His major works, 
The Dust Which is God and The Stairway of Sur- 
prise, to mention but two, are more finished. 

While he often wrote verses both gay and humor- 
ous, William Rose Benet never wrote “pretty 
poetry”. What he wrote was both beautiful in form 
and great in content without ever being lugubrious. 
This was so because of what the man himself was. 
“Bill” Benét, as he was affectionately known in 
Rockport and Pigeon Cove, loved people and he 
loved God’s world, all of it, sky, land, and sea. His 
good will went equally to laborers and savants; his 
kindly concern went both to his fellow writers and 
to the teeming millions of Manhattan. 

Quiet and unassuming, entirely without the 
“temperment” of lesser writers, Mr. Benet was pro- 
foundly religious. 


“In the boulder on the shore, as though the core 
Which is crystal in our granite were as glass 

I saw the being that men believe no more, 

The sleeping form Antaean. Thence to pass 
Clambering from rocks to grey-walled pine and grass, 
What breath was animate in the grass and flower 

I knew, and where the grey-furred squirrel was 
What fled through shadow and sun; and in that hour 


It lived in me, confirming ancient writ; 


Life of the stone, the life through nature flowing. 
Then the changed light of day was full of it, 
That superhuman truth too great for knowing. 
Yet, while night loomed, the myriad stars in host 
But watchfires seemed of His aerial coast’’.** 
William Rose Benet’s ashes are sealed in a boulder 
on Cape Ann’s shore facing the broad Atlantic. 
His spirit is wherever men and women suffer and 
weep and laugh and love. 


Of the free passionate will 

_ That all the mean contempts have tried to kill, 

Of our partaking of one body of Mankind. . . .” 

_ There is strength and inspiration in this little 
‘book. Address to Archeus is one of the truly great 
devotional pieces of this generation. The Spirit 
of the Scene, the title poem, traces the debt owed to 
Dorothy Wordsworth by William. Only an imagi- 
nation both penetrating and subtle could have 
done just this delightful thing. 

This book by no means contains the best of 
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*The Spirit of the Scene, William Rose Benét, Knopf, 1951, $3. 
**The Stairway of Surprise, William Rose Benét, Knopf, 1947. 
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UNIVERSALISTS AT HAVERHILL 
WE have the best newspapers in the world taken 


from an objective point of view and in the 
long run. Many, many times, however, when we 
are irritated by a particular bit of newspaper pub- 
licity, we tend to go overboard in condemnation. 
We should not condemn, but rather take such in- 
stances as the inevitable price we pay for having a 
(relatively) free press. 

We were frankly more than a little irritated by 
the press notices of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention held in Haverhill early in May. To be 
specific, we were most irritated by the headlines. 
“Universalists in Row’, said one headline. Well, 
they were not in a “row”. They fought out some 
sharply contested issues on the issues and without 
indulging in personalities. It was all democracy in 
action which means that nothing was settled in 
fixed arbitrary manner. It means that for the time 
being, we arrived at some policies by majority vote. 
With this, the minority will go along until it is con- 
verted to the majority point of view or becomes 
itself a majority. 

So if you were not present at Haverhill, discount 
the ugly headlines. Your church representatives did 
not disgrace you or their church. 

But you may well say, ‘““Why this tension, why 
these sharp issues in a church, a body of believers in 
integrity and good will?” Because church people 
are human and fallible, there will always be, as 
there always have been, disagreements among 
church folk. Such disagreements become more 
tense in tense times. We do, indeed, as Dr. Scott 
said in his superintendent’s report “reflect in part 
the larger tensions of our times.” We live in a fear- 
ridden greed-ridden, power-grabbing world. Our 
fears and suspicions and.weaknesses show up in a// 
our institutions. 

This fact, of course, constitutes just one more job 
for men and women banded together in the service 
of religion. To quote Dr. Scott again we must 
underline the “‘good will” mentally when we think 
or speak our Avowal of Faith. 

In spite of their universality, contests in a church 
anytime anywhere are dangerous affairs. No one 
ever wins. Nothing is gained for religion; indeed, 
all is lost for religion unless there be reconciliation. 
‘“‘Winners” must be very humble and “‘losers” very 
patient, and both must trust each other. Nothing 


less will do. im" : 
Distrust, suspicions, and fears are not the way 


of religion. They lead only to mutual destruction. 
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Whatever our differences, we all stand together on 
one great value central to universal religion. The 
power of men and women of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome evil. \ 

Massachusetts Universalists are united in that 
belief. Therefore, the larger fellowship of Univer- 
salists all over the land can look with confidence to 
Massachusetts Universalists to strengthen our com- 
mon cause with the reconciling spirit of good will 
which is the touchstone of high religion. 


FIFTY YEARS A MINISTER AND STILL 
GOING STRONG 


WE are happy to print the portrait photograph of 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, past General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, on the cover of 
this number. We are both happy and proud also to 
present an outline of Dr. Lowe’s career by his friend 
and parishioner, Louis Walker, together with greet- 
ings and appreciation from a number of friends who 
worked with Dr. Lowe through the years, 

In the original and best sense of that overworked 
phrase, John Lowe is “a man of the people”. Into 
whatever parish or group he went, he belonged. 
This was not the result of a professional act. The 
man gave himself wholeheartedly to people and so 
people responded to him with affection as well as 
with respect. 

We first knew Dr. Lowe when we were in Theo- 
logical School and he was general superintendent. 
We can therefore say from experience that he gave 
to the humblest and least-known theolog the same 
fraternal fellowship which he gave to distinguished 
churchmen. 

These qualities, of course, explain how it has come 
to pass that after a long and arduous career as eccle- 
siastical leader of the Universalist Church, John 
Lowe has had a distinguishedd career as a parish 
minister. 

Up in Rockland, Maine, in Round Pond and 
across a great stretch of Maine, John Smith Lowe, 
active servant of God and man, is everywhere 
known, loved,‘and respected. After fifty years as, 
an ordained Universalist minister, our friend John | 
Lowe is still going strong. 


POLITICIANS AND THE MacARTHUR 
AFFAIR : 


ENERAL MacARTHUR is a great soldier. 
More than that, he has made a brilliant record 
as civil administrator in Japan. His mistake was. 


The Christian Leader 


in talking out loud on policy at the same time he 
was on active duty as a soldier. 
_ When the smoke of controversy clears away, 
MacArthur will still have a magnificant place in our 
history. Posterity will care little about the con- 
troversy between the General and his Commander- 
in-Chief. Posterity will forgive both for both men 
seek, each in his own way, to preserve world peace. 
Posterity will not forgive the politicians of both 
our major parties who have been making political 
capital of this affair. 
The politicians, of course, all claim to want peace 
also. But the present irresponsible ballyhoo belies 
‘the claim of some. Americans have a right to de- 
‘mand that their political leaders love peace enough 
o forego making political capital of critical issues of 


foreign policy. 


STUDY THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 


REPORT 


THE standing committee on survey and evalua- 
_+* tion has presented a long report in form of 
changes to our by-laws. This report printed in the 
last number and in this number of The Christian 
‘Leader will be circulated through our churches for 
study and action at the General Assembly in Port- 
Jand next August. 

The report deserves careful study and intelligent 
‘action for it represents long and conscientious labor 
‘on the part of committee members. 

We will not comment on the substance of the re- 
‘port now except to say that it contains radical 
panes in our organizational set-up which the 
‘committee no doubt presented only after very great 
‘deliberation. We will have more to say on this in 
the near future. 

_ We urge all Universalists to study the proposed 


Meanwhile, thanks to the Survey Committee for 
a hard task most conscientiously performed. 


SUPPRESSION OF ‘‘LA PRENSA’’ 


7TCHE suppression of the world-renowned opposi- 
4 tion newspaper La Prensa by the Peron dictator. 
‘ship in Argentina is tragic evidence that not all of 
the enemies of democracy live behind the Iron Cur- 
‘tain. The foreign ministers of the American Re- 
publics in session in April have before their very 
eyes a frightening instance of the death of free ex- 


pression in this act of one of their member gov- 


It matters not that the ministers cannot put this 
affair on their agenda because Argentina will not 
give the vote necessary to the required unanimous 
consent. The stark fact of totalitarianism within 
our Western Hemisphere circle is an unofficial but 
pressing must on the agenda of our unfinished 
business. 

It matters not that the ostensible reason for the 
death of a great newspaper is given as something 
quite removed from action by the government of 
Argentina. The fact here is that the suppression of 
La Prensa follows in exact detail the process of sup- 
pression under communism, nazism, and fascism. 

All freedom everywhere was struck a blow by the 
dictator Peron’s government in the suppression of 
La Prensa. Every publication in the free world is 
weaker because of that act. 

This rise of ruthless aggression in Argentina to- 
gether with the arrogant assertion that it is all none 
of the business of friends whose good offices Argen- 
tina needs call for a reappraisal of the policy of this 
country with respect to Argentina. 


REVEREND IS AN ADJECTIVE 


WE were reminded by a recent magazine article 
of the old unwon battle for the proper use of 
the term Reverend. This won’t do much good per- 
haps, but conscience forces us to try again. Rever- 
end is an adjective not a noun. Yo say Reverend 
Smith therefore is wrong. To say the Reverend 
John Smith or the Reverend Mr. Smith is right. 

With the author of the article referred to, we say, 
“Call me Mister”. That is always correct for the 
Protestant minister. 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian 
Leader as below: 
One year’s subscription 


$3.00 


Two years’ subscription $5.50 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 
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Moral Termites! 
Brainard F’. Gibbons 


Thanks to the vestiges of freedom still remaining and to the mir- 
acles of news dissemination in recent years, Americans have been 
“Greatest Show on 
And no apologies to Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
This national spectacle has more variety and nerve-ting- 
ling thrills than any of their five-ring extravaganzas. 


So0ggle-eyed, front-seat spectators at the 
Earth’. 
Bailey! 


Wee AMERICANS are witnessing is no cir- 
cus! Though few realize it, we may be watch- 
ing the opening scenes of a frightful tragedy en- 
titled The Decline and Fall of America. With apol- 
ogies to the eminent historian Gibbon! 


Quislings and Trojan Horses 


The spy trials have been a feature attraction with 
their real-life portrayal of sinister international 
intrigue. Stealthy figures slinking behind masks of 
respectability to pry and betray! Hot passions 
seducing, as in the reverse pattern of Judith Coplon 
falling for a Russian Lothario! Strangers in the 
nefarious business identifying each other by match- 
ing pieces cut from a Jello package! Stolen docu- 
ments reduced to microfilm hidden in a hollowed 
pumpkin! Testimony and personality clashes be- 
tween Whittaker Chambers and Alger Hiss! The 
public feasted on such lurid incidents. Many were 
enthralled by the long, violent courtroom scenes 
ending in Judge Medina’s conviction of eleven men, 
not merely for being communists, but for conspiring 
to overthrow our government by force. Others con- 
centrated on the acts of Elizabeth Bentley, Judith 
Coplon, Harry Gold, David Greenglass, Morton 
Sobell, Julius Rosenberg and his wife Ethel. These 
were not openly communists, but posed as loyal 
Americans and occupied positions of trust in atomic 
development and the State Department. These 
are the sneaking traitors, the moral. pariahs who 
lived calculated lies to sell out their fellow citizens. 
Yes, such creatures gave exciting, absorbing per- 
formances, and probably more are waiting in the 
wings for their turns to entertain us. 


Shady Sideshows 


Preoccupation with such Benedict Arnold epi- 
sodes caused numbers to miss other kinds of acts 
going on at the same time; less dramatic, perhaps, 
but equally deserving of popular attention. They 
lined the way of American life like so many side 
shows which people pass by with barely a glance as 
they saunter toward the main tent. Remember the 
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one we shrugged off so indifferently in the summer ot 
forty-nine? It was a farce growing out of a Senate 
committee’s investigation of the notorious “five 
percenters”; those who cultivate Washington con- 
nections and sell them for cash to seekers after 
government contracts. The action was hectic and 
involved, with everybody chiseling madly for cuts 
of the taxpayer’s dollar and striving anxiously to 
cover up. It was almost impossible to discover 
who was doing what! But, a couple of characters 
popped on stage so often as to be recognized clearly: 
1) a presidential military aide and poker-playing 
pal, Harry Vaughn, and 2) a Greek-born former 
shoeshine boy with a White House. pass, John 
Maragon. A choice flashback featured an Albert 
Gross of Milwaukee, who shipped seven deep- 
freeze units to Vaughn for distribution to promi- 
nent Washingtonians. Did Vaughn or any of the 
recipients pay? Naturally not! Who did? Oddly, 
a Chicago perfume firm! Why? Well, that was 
never shown plainly, but a significant aside ex- 
posed Maragon once trying to smuggle some bottles 
of precious perfume oils into the country as cham- 
pagne for Mrs. Truman. The spectators were left 
to figure it out for themselves, along with several 
other shadowed transactions. 

Yes, the public brushed by ‘those side shows as 
revealing nothing novel or disturbing. If you wanted 
business, you had to pay for it one way or another; 
entertainment and presents for purchasing agents, 
reciprocity and so on. Everybody did it, and 
why should the routine be any different in dealing 
with government? Greasing palms, scratching backs 
and hocus-pocus persuasion are the familiar, ac- 
cepted patterns of American business! Why, many 
thought that recent sketch put on by employees in 


The Christiatt Leader 
of 


the Boston post office mighty clever! 
alleged to having bribed others to punch their time 


_cards for them, while working at outside jobs, milk- 


ing the government out of thousands of dollars for 
‘services never rendered. 


Under the Big Top 


_ As these honky-tonk burlesques increased in in- 
tensity and scope, they began to get star billing 
under the big-top and gradually more customers 
were attracted. Though the theme remained the 
same, “How to Get Money!” Many lingered envi- 
ously to hear a magician named Joseph Casey ex- 
plain the way he “‘parlayed” a mere hundred thou- 


‘sand dollars into*a profit of two million eight 


hundred thousand on war surplus ships. But, they 


were doomed to disappointment! 
_mystery act with seventeen unseen assistants work- 
ing behind the scenes, only three of whom were even 
named; Admiral William Halsey, diplomat Julius 


It was a real 


Holmes, and late Secretary of State Edward Stet- 
tinius. Some in the audience felt for their pocket- 


books uneasily, wondering what skullduggery had 


embezzled how many hard-earned tax-dollars from 


them in the whole war surplus program, for similar 


performances cluttered the sawdust rings! 
However, the main feature of this type was an 


involved drama with a long title: The Rape of the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation or How To Use 
Billions of Taxpayers’ Dollars To Put Your Friends 
in Business and Your Enemies Out! In glum silence, 
crowds watched RFC’s gullible director, Walter 
Dunham, play the stooge, pitifully recording one 


_ hundred fifty-one calls from Democratic National 
Chairman William Boyle and forty-five from Presi- 
- dential Aide Donald Dawson, and others, all press- 


ing him to approve loans for favorites. Some spec- 
‘tators were amazed to hear a Midwestern Senator 


claim it was entirely customary and proper for-him 
_ to push for a loan to a Florida corporation for which 
_ the Senator’s son was attorney and received around 
_ twenty-one thousand dollars in fees on the deal. 


Meanwhile, flitting in and out of nearly every 
‘scene was an enterprising character named Merl 


_ Young, who rose from an assistant White House 


messenger at a thousand eighty dollars a year to a 
sixty thousand dollar a year job. While employed 
by RFC, Young received annual salaries of eight- 
een thousand from one corporation and ten thou- 
sand from another for sinecure positions, both com- 
panies being borrowers from RFC. His wife, a 
stenographer in the White House, explained her 
usband’s extraordinary success in accounting for 
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Scores were. 


a gift to her of a flatural royal pastel mink coat, 
priced at eight thousand five hundred forty dollars. 
Blithely Mrs. Young explained that she was given 
the coat because of her hubby’s vast capacity for 
making friends. And who paid for this fabulous 
wrap? One Joseph Rosenbaum, an attorney spe- 
cializing in clients who sought RFC funds. Prob- 
ably many in the audience secretly wished they 
could make friends like that! A few were profoundly 
moved by this bald portrayal of the awful power of 
money over man, warping his soul until he betrays 
himself and his public trust in violating the spirit 
of the law, if not the letter. 


The Center Ring 


Then, all eyes became glued in horrible fascina- 
tion upon the center ring where, with shrilling fan- 
fare, the super-colossal attraction was about to 
start. An instant after all lights went out, bat- 
teries of spotlights flooded the circled area, brighter 
than sunshine, bringing every detail into sharp 
relief. There. before our unbelieving gaze, paraded 
the actual originals of sordid specimens known 
otherwise only in movies or stories. There they 
were in the open, big-shot racketeers, gamblers, 
mobsters, gangsters, vice kings, crime syndicate 
bosses! Imagination pictured their fawning hench- 
men, strong-arm goons, surly hoods, hopped-up 
triggermen! The typical gangster’s moll was only 
too real, befurred and slinky, as she flounced on and 
off the boards. Linking up with a bookie, when a 
seventeen-year old waitress, she had profitably 
writhed her way up through a succession of gang- 
dom’s overlords, one of whom was murdered in a 
Beverly Hills house he had rented for her. She 
made the air blue, cursing photographers, hurling 
defiant doubts on the paternity of all on stage and 
socking a woman reporter at her exit. 

In breathless incredulity, America listened to the 
lines of these characters; sullen denials, evasive 
double-talk, blunt admissions, and pondered their 
astounding revelations, gasped at the billions gauged 
from the public, the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars kept always handy in cash. One Erickson told 
of paying his brother twenty thousand a year just 
to bank money for him. 

There was a revealing flashback to ex-soda jerker 
Harry Gross, who paid a million dollars a year in 
protection for his rackets just in Brooklyn, where 
the cops alone chiseled seven to eight thousand 
every week. It showed, too, a police Captain Flynn 
committing suicide when exposure of the dirty graft 
seemed imminent; and a key witness, supposedly 
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pushed to death from a window six stories up; and 
the strangé reluctance of then district attorney 
William O’Dwyer to investigate the accident; the 
O’Dwyer who became mayor of New York and is 
now ambassador to Mexico. Swiftly the scene 
shifted to a recent episode of tense drama, with 
O’ Dwyer again in a leading role. It showed a union 
leader Crane buying good will for his boys with 
fifty-five thousand dollars in cash quietly slipped 
to the willing hand of one Moran, a New York fire 
commissioner, and another ten thousand to the 
Honorable O’Dwyer, then mayor, for the same pur- 
pose. There was a dramatic close-up of O’Dwyer’s 
vehement denial, followed by two puzzling tab- 
leaux: Moran being fired, and O’Dwyer carrying 
on in Mexico. Who is lying, amazed spectators 
wondered? Somebody must be! Then came a sorry 
series of politicians, hats in hands, groveling before 
a suave Frank Costello, billed as the prime minister 
of the underworld, fawning upon him for his ap- 
proval of candidates for election and appointment; 
some not appearing too clearly! 

Swinging around the country, the same condi- 
tions were shown all over; policemen, sheriffs and 
other public officers on modest salaries, banking 
thousands of dollars annually, buying swank homes 
and flashy cars. Scattered shots presented the total 
take of a closely organized underworld as simply 
staggering. One slot machine clears fifty dollars a 
week! Kansas City Tony Gizzo nets over a hundred 
thousand a year from a little newsstand book! An 
estimated twenty billion dollars change hands an- 
nually in gambling alone! What a tremendous war 
chest that gives the unscrupulous with which to 
buy anything and anybody! To enable dope ped- 
dlers to make glassy-eyed addicts and vicious crim- 
inals out of teen-agers, to finance every vice to prey 
upon and debauch society! And the spectators were 
suddenly sobered by the strong ties evident between 
crime and government, between crooks and sup- 
posedly honest citizens. They were aghast at how 
the powerful, slimy arms of corruption were en- 
twined about our whole country, threatening to 
crush morality to death in everyone. 


Who Is Responsible? 


Yes, Americans are witnessing the “Greatest 
Show on Earth’, and we’ve only reviewed parts of 
it! Traitors, chiselers and criminals! Bribery, 
double-dealing, violence, murder and vice! Comedy, 
tragedy, and mystery! What a cast of characters! 
What a variety of action! Indeed, the show has 
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everything — everything but beauty, truth, love ana 
plain moral integrity! Just as wood termites gnaw 
away within and the heaviest beam continues to 
appear outwardly strong until the instant it breaks, 
just so these moral termites bore at the heart of 
America and threaten our glorious country with 
collapse. Joe Stalin must be laughing up his sleeve. 
The world, looking to America for leadership, must 
be shaken with doubts. And how much graver the 
danger looms when we realize that this is no show, 
no movie, no fictional story, no limited presentation 
of occasional incidents; but, rather, that what we 
have seen is a magnified projection of American 
lives, yours and mine. Whose weaknesses do these 
vultures feed upon? Yours and mine! Our minor 
moral laxities, our petty greeds, our abnormal material 
concerns; our neglect of civic duties, our winking in- 
difference at shady acts; these make us responsible 
for this colossal circus of national corruption. We are 
not mere spectators of this sinister drama. We are 
its actual producers and indirectly participants in it. 
We, too, are infested with moral termites! 

A far greater menace to our national security and 
well-being than Russian communism armed with 
mountains of atomic bombs lies in our own internal 
moral degeneration. How well Senator Fulbright 
expresses the proven fact, “The vast majority of 
great civilizations havg been destroyed, not as a 
result of external aggression, but as a consequence 
of domestic corruption.” Our real crisis is moral. 
Well may we paraphrase Jesus’ damning questions: 
What shall it profit America to gain the whole world 
and lose her own soul? 

The remedy is simply stated in words of more 
compelling authority than mine. President Case of 
Colgate University declares, “The problems we 
must somehow solve or perish call for nothing less 
than virtue and intelligence.” Harry Emerson 
Fosdick warns that, “Only a spiritual awakening 
can produce the great leaders and public conscience 
to support them, and that always begins with the 
individual.” And may I point out, what is often 
overlooked, that liberty is impossible without mor- 
ality, both in the private citizen and in his govern- 
ment. Immorality makes man a slave to himself 
and to-whatever forces prey upon his weaknesses. 
Yes, morality is the prime requisite, and morality 
1s a personal achievement and responsibility. The 
salvation of America lies in each American making 
himself moral. That is your challenge and mine! 
Destroy these moral termites! 

Now, there’s your situation, analysis, remedy! 
But, words are futile unless they be empowered by 
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action. This “Show” need not be The Decline and 
Fall of America. It can be the means of a reawaken- 
ing, a rebirth of the moral principles that marked 
our beginnings. Despite all this shabby exhibition, 
I have a profound faith in the fundamental moral 
integrity of the American people. Our extraordinary 
material wealth and all the entertaining preoccupa- 
tions it affords have but momentarily obscured our 
vision, and it can be restored. We are net perma- 
nently blind to the good. There are millions of 
Americans who feel exactly as we do, and they must 
be encouraged with the knowledge that others share 
their high ideals for America, cherish the same 
noble dreams for America. We must let our light 
shine forth that all may take heart. 

Therefore, I have prepared a letter which you 
may sign. You are not being asked or even invited 
to sign. Mrs. Gibbons and | have already done so, 
and the letter will be sent if ours are the only signa- 
tures to it. Rather, you are being given the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of letting America know that 
you stand firmly and squarely for the salvation of 
our country through a rebirth of moral, spiritual 
values. We are so few, some may protest. True, 
but what of it? If each individual, each small group, 
does his part, miracles may result. Now, give close 
attention as | read the letter! : 

The President of the United States of America 

White House 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

As citizens of the United States we want to 
convey these thoughts to you, as executive head 
of our government, and through you to the 
Congress and all our fellow countrymen. 

Revelations during the last few years of wide- 
spread corruption among private citizens and 
those in positions of public trust are startling 
and alarming. The internal decay of American 

morality is a more ominous threat to the ulti- 
_ mate security and well-being of our country 
_ than that presented by any external or foreign 
. power. 

Pending definite proof, we do not assume to 
pass judgment on any particular individuals or 
groups. However, in the larger sense, we can 
now recognize and confess our own shortcom- 
ings which make us fundamentally responsible 
for this sorry state of affairs. We have been too 
lax in our own moral standards, too careless in 
‘our study of governmental problems and too 
_ indifferent in our election of others to public 
_ office. 


Therefore, we propose taking two basic steps 
in an effort to remedy these conditions which 
place our nation in such dire jeopardy. First, 
we shall endeavor to lift our own lives to the 
highest level of personal morality. Second, we 
shall attempt to meet our civic duties more con- 
scientiously and intelligently. Issues shall be 
determined solely by the standard of what is 
good for all and without concern for partisan 
politics. Elective offices shall be filled only by 
those well-qualified and of staunch moral in- 
tegrity, without regard for party labels. 

The situation is serious and demands nothing 
less than a moral rejuvenation, a spiritual re- 
birth of the American people. To that end we 
pledge ourselves and so covenant with you, 
each other and all citizens of our beloved 
country. 

Respectfully, Your Fellow Countrymen. 


Washington Cocktail 
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J ohn Smith Lowe, 


Servant of God and Man 


Louis A. Walker 


On Sunday, June 3, the Church of Immanuel, Rockland, Maine, 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of its pastor, 
the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D. The sermon will be preached by 
the Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., General Superintendent of The 
Universalist Church of America. 


HE WRITER of this sketch is limitedtoa fac- 

tual account under pain of the displeasure of the 
subject. The bare outline gives little of the life and 
color which attend so virile a career as that of Dr. 
Lowe. Proper evaluation will be given by others. 
However, in the spirit of General MacArthur, the 
writer would ask the reader to note the script in 
invisible ink between the lines below. 

We know that Dr. Lowe gained the heights by no 
sudden flight. While others slept, he was “‘toiling 
upward in the night”. We know of obstacles which 
seemed to bar his path. We know that “the arrow 
which flieth by day” and “the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness” assailed him over many years. 
What the world did not know, however, was that 
John Lowe dwelt in the secret place of the Most 
High. Neither arrow nor pestilence could cripple 
his spirit. Passing through the protecting shield of 
the Love of God, trouble was transmuted into 
strength. 

John Smith Lowe was born in Watertown, New 
York, September 29, 1878. He was educated in the 
public schools of Dexter. Like many of his genera- 
tion, this formal schooling came to an early end. 
When he was only thirteen years old, he had to leave 
school to earn his living and help support his wid- 
owed mother. Unlike many, however, he did not 
let this end his education. He went right on study- 
ing privately getting what tutoring he could. 

At the national Young People’s Christian Union 
convention in Chicago in 1898, John pledged him- 
self to the Universalist ministry. He entered Can- 
ton Theological School, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, New York in 1898 with a lot of faith, con- 
siderable ambition and practically no money, hop- 
ing somehow to get through. He did. He finished 
the first year in debt, but preached during the sum- 
mer of 1899 in our little church in Orland, Maine, 
and so got out of debt. During his second year, he 
preached every Sunday, alternating between Ed- 
wards, New York, and Hailesboro, New York. At 
first, he got three dollars a Sunday, both places. 
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He does not remember that there was much left 
after railroad fare had been paid, but he recalls that 
he got valuable experience. The second year, the 
stipend was raised and so it went for four years; 
the young preacher somehow earning enough to pay 
all his expenses for the rest of the time he spent in 
college. 

John Smith Lowe was graduated from the Theo- — 
logical School of St. Lawrence University in 1901. 
He took college courses along with his theological 
work and was graduated from the college in 1903. 
Along with his ministerial extra curricular activi- 
ties, the future general superintendent of Universa-_ 
list churches found time for student undergraduate — 
life. He served as treasurer of his class and was an ~ 
active member of the debating team. He belonged — 
to Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity and served as chap- 


ter president during his senior year. 

Following graduation, John was called to his first 
pastorate in the First Universalist Church of La | 
Crosse, Wisconsin. | 

Before leaving for Wisconsin, he was married to” 
Adelaide Elizabeth Bouck of Haileshoro, New Yorks 
on July 1, 1903. She was the soloist in the choir in | 
the Hailesboro church during his years there as a> 
student preacher. He believes that one of the most | 
important factors in whatever success he has | 
achieved, was his good fortune in marrying the 
gifted woman who has shared with him in his labors _ 
through the years. | 

Dr. Lowe accepted a call to the pastorate of the | 
Universalist Church of the Mediator, Providence, — 
Rhode Island, in 1910. He remained in Providence | 
as the successful and beloved minister for seven _ 
years. At the age of thirty nine in 1917, John | 
Smith Lowe became General Superintendent of 
Universalist Churches. 

Dr. Lowe proposed and organized a nation wide 
campaign for “Men, Ministers, Missionaries, and — 
Money”. The financial goal of this campaign was — 
set at one million dollars for local, state and denom-_ 
inational purposes. The successful conclusion o 
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this campaign was celebrated at the National con- 
vention in Baltimore in 1919. The total sum raised 
was reported as one million and three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

In recognition of his leadership, Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, conferred the honorary degree 
Doctor of Divinity on John Smith Lowe in June 
of 1919. 

During his term of office and under Dr. Lowe’s 
leadership, the project of a National Memorial 
Universalist Church in Washington was carried 
through. 

After eleven years of strenuous activity, Dr. Lowe 
retired from the office of General Superintendent in 
1928 and accepted a call to the pulpit of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redemption in Boston, 
where he served until he went to his present parish 
in Rockland, Maine. 

In 1929, Dr. Lowe purchased a summer home in 
Round Pond, Maine, and began as summer preacher 
in The Little Brown Church where without missing 


a Sunday in twenty-two years, he has continued to 
preach to a congregation made up of people, from 
all over the United States and representing every 
kind of religious affiliation. His Rockland ministry 
has been one of the happiest of his life. Now in his 
seventy-third year, he is planning to retire from the 
full time pastorate, probably in 1953, to spend his 
last years in Rockland. 

The Rockland pastorate has been a fitting climax 
to an unbroken career of service. The church, dur- 
ing these sixteen years, has gone from strength to 
strength. Young men and women reared in the 
church are carrying on its mission with a surety 
born of confidence and consecration. Finances are 
sound; church attendance unequaled within the past 
twenty-five years. 

With an assured and influential place in the com- 
munity, after fifty years as an ordained minister, 
our friend John, lives, not in the past or future, but 
in God’s Eternal Now. 


Greetings from Old Fens 


Ten Years of Constructive 
Churchmanship 

I am glad to have an opportunity to add my word 
of appreciation of Dr. Lowe on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. When I first knew him he had been General 
Superintendent about a year and had just moved 
his office from Providence to Boston. I was his 
secretary from then until he resigned in 1928. We 
occupied offices first at 359 Boylston Street and 
later at 176 Newbury Street. 

He was a wonderful person to work for, always 
patient and thoughtful and never too busy to talk 
over the small daily problems of the office. 

The first years I was with Dr. Lowe he was en- 
gaged in the Million Dollar Drive which he brought 
to a successful conclusion. This was one of the first 
large money raising ventures ever undertaken by 
the denomination and its success was due in large 
part to Dr. Lowe. He worked unceasingly for its 
success spending long weeks and months away from 
home visiting local churches all over the country. 
Wherever he went he was enthusiastically received. 
He was so genuine and sincere that everyone liked 
and respected him and was inspired by his message. 

During the later years of his administration he 

became one of the chief advocates for a Universalist 
National Memorial Church and although the church 
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did not materialize until several years after he had 
left, it was his vision and his initiative which started 
the raising of funds which made it possible. 

Those ten years of his administration were packed 
full of interesting projects. In addition to the 
Million Dollar Drive and the campaign for the 
National Memorial Church, there was the Christ 
Crusade for membership and constituency, the drive 
for new buildings in Japan, the start of the Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund and the firm establishment of a 
denominational headquarters with all national or- 
ganizations housed under one roof. 

When Dr. Lowe left the superintendency in 1928, 
to go back into the local parish work, he could look 
with pride on the achievements which had come to 
pass during his term of office. ] am glad to have been 
a part of this period of progress and to count Dr. 
Lowe as one of my first Universalist friends. 

—EsTHER A. RIcHARDSON 


Executive and Preacher 


My acquaintance and friendship with the Rever- 
end Doctor John Lowe began when I was elected 
national treasurer at the time he was general super- 
intendent. 

First of all, no associate of his could fail to be 
impressed with his executive ability, shown partic- 
ularly in the successful manner in which he con- 
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ducted the Million Dollar Drive. The weary hours 
he spent in this effort may be forgotten, but many 
a church remémbeis the enthusiasm which he created 
among our people, resulting in parish after parish 
acquiring a new freedom from financial worry. 

I also think of him as a great preacher. As a boy, 
I knew Doctor Shinn well, as he used to come to our 
house, and, when Doctor Lowe preaches, he seems 
to echo the words of that great evangelist. Without 
in any way disparaging the words and deeds of our 
other leaders, I have always felt that John Lowe has 
touched the soul and sparked the heart of the aver- 
age man-on-the-street Universalist better than any 
other person I have known. 

John Lowe, I salute you, a great leader and a fine 
friend. 

—A. IncHAm BICKNELL 


In Appreciation of Dr. John Smith Lowe 


Many years ago I spent a glorious afternoon 
walking with a boyhood friend among the foot hills 
of the Rockies. I knew we were very close to Pikes 
Peak and I knew this peak was many times higher 
than any of the foothills around me, and I was 
puzzled because I was not able to see the big 
mountain. “Why are we not able to see Pikes 
Peak?” I asked. My friend replied, “We are too 
close to these small mountains to see over them.” 
The next day I took the train for the East. As we 
crossed the planes, the foot hills began to vanish 
and soon disappeared, but Pikes Peak stood out 
alone. 

Forty-two - years ago, I attended a ministers’ 
meeting in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. I was young and 
not experienced in evaluating the character and 
ability of people. All the men present looked most 
promising. But I was too close to determine which 
ones would stand out in after years. But one of 
- these men does stand out above the rest of us and 
that man is Dr. John Smith Lowe. 

Little did I realize at that distant day that John 
Lowe would become one of our most distinguished 
ministers and our denominational leader for years. 
Much less did I realize he would become one of the 
finest friends I ever had. But such he is, and now 
I am asked to state a few outstanding facts about his 
life. This I am proud to do and I also want to 
congratulate the Leader for devoting an issue in 
appreciation of Dr. Lowe’s fifty years as a minister 
in our denomination. . Far better to have this 
recognition than wait until the praise is not heard. 

John Lowe is known as a strong preacher and a 
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fine scholar. He knows how to preach to people, all 
kinds of people. He knows his parishioners and 
their needs and he supplied their needs. He pre- 
pared every sermon with great care and seldom 
used a manuscript. 

John Lowe can preach understandingly because 
he loves people and he knows them. He has always 
been a true shepherd of his sheep. 

John Lowe was always a well-poised man. He 
said and did no stupid things. He never embarassed 
his people. They always were proud of him and 
his dignified manner. He commanded respect in 
every city where he ministered to the people. 

He was good company, for he had a fine sense of 
humor and had a contagious laugh. He never 
allowed trouble to depress him. He never spoke ill 
of any man. He saw the good in people and ignored 
their shortcomings. 

Above it all, Dr. Lowe was a fine judge of people. 
He knew all the men in our fellowship when he was 
our general superintendent and had a happy faculty 
for picking out the right men for service. He first 
found out the problems of a church and then 
selected a man who was suited for that particular 
thing. He sent one minister to three different 
churches where the congregations seemed hopelessly 
split, and in every case this man brought order out 
of chaos. He really knew men. 


It is fitting that something should be said about 


the help John Lowe received during his long, suc- 
cessful ministry. John had a most capable and 
energetic helper in Mrs. Lowe. She had judgment 
and tact and a woman’s intuition that helped out in 
many a trying situation. She gave him encourage- 
ment and sound advice. They made a fine team and 
moved forward happily together. 

Congratulations to these two fine people and 
may their years of usefulness be extended far beyond 
the allotted time. Make no mistake about it, John 
Smith Lowe is a great man. 

— Artuur W. McDavirr 


Never Spoiled by Suotads 


I have followed the career of John Smith Lowe — 
with interest and admiration ever since he came to 


St. Lawrence to prepare for the ministry. He had 


been attracted to church work through the Y.P.C.U, © 


and before he came to college was quite a fluent — 


speaker, though sometimes guilty of what Dr. 


Charles Gaines, of honored memory, called “sole-— 


cisms,” but he was self critical, an important habit — 


for any man, and, therefore, was keen to notice 
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_ fashioning weapons of destruction. 
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and correct faulty habits. His people were of limited 
circumstances and he had to find his own ways and 
means to secure an education. As always, he was 
determined, energetic and resourceful and made 
steady progress. It was a great satisfaction to see 
him steadily advance as a parish minister and 
become an efficient administrator and pastor and a 
very effective preacher, until he was summoned 
from his Providence church to become our general 


superintendent. His admirable service and devotion 


to our church in this important position are a matter 
of record. Through it all he has never been spoiled 
by his success but always he has been whole-souled, 


genuine, and in the best sense of the word, human. 
Therefore, as I can testify from association with 
him, he is a delightful comrade with whom to work. 
I think I have admired him most in that shortly 
after holding the highest office in the gift of our 
church, he took the fine old parish at Rockland, 
Maine, and gave himself so whole-heartedly to it 
through these many years that he has won not 
only the affection and respect of the people of his 
parish, but of those of the whole community. All 
honor and congratulations to him and his accom- 
plished wife for such a splendid ministry! 

— Joun Murray Atwoop 


How Far Are We Willing to Go 


0) Ce ema that war (except as police-action 
through the United Nations) is untenable, and 
that the question of weapons is irrelevant, and con- 
vinced further that the totalitarianism now ram- 
pant is but the symptom of the basic world problem, 
Poverty: 

We deeply believe that ways to peace through 
Positive (non-military) actions must be found! 

War completely exhausts al] resources so that 
victory is impossible for any group; it raises even 
graver problems and solves none; whereas positive 
peace action will create a more favorable climate 
for further cooperative advance. 

We believe that common ethics (which we see 
basic to the highest creative attainments of all ethic 
groups — peoples) must be the bridge on which the 
world’s people meet. Therefore positive action 
must commence with areas which take due regard 
of the oneness of humanity. 

We suggest to that end the implementation at 
once of these propositions: 

I — We must take whatever steps are necessary 
to promote the development of underdeveloped 
areas of the world. We must attack the ancient 
enemies of ignorance, disease, and hunger with such 
force that their conquest will be assured. (e.g. the 
Point Four Program) 

I] — We must give of our resources as generously 
and as imaginatively for constructive ends as we 
have been dissipating our resources in the futility of 
(e.g. the Mc- 
Mahon Proposal) 

Il] — We must stamp out of the world the racist 


_ doctrine of the superior-inferior relationship among 


_ people, ascribing the dignity of free citizenship to 
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in Waging Peace? 
all mankind regardless of race, creed, or previous 
economic status. (e.g. Gandhi’s breaking of the 
Caste system; local F.E.P.C.) 

TV — We must unite in a common program of 
curbing and eliminating from our own society, 
hatred and hysteria, and stand united in our 
responsibility as guardians of freedom. (e.g. Fight- 
ing against falsification in public gatherings and 
places; protection of the individual in his practice 
of his constitutional guarantees.) 

V — We must use our common bond of ethical 
principles as the means by which peoples can com- 
municate with peoples across the artificial bound- 
aries of nations, and we must make our own oppor- 
tunities to practice communication. 

VI — We must lend the strength of our support 
to the United Nations so that it can become the 
vehicle by which we can wage peace among men. 

VII — We must, as individuals, keep always in 
our consciousness that time to achieve our goals is 
short, and the way dangerous to our own personal 
convenience. 4 

VIII — We must accept responsibility for analyz- 
ing the deeds as well as the words of those who 
occupy the roles of diplomacy so that we can use 
our influence toward the acceptance by them of 
moral principles rather than political or economic 
expediency. 

IX — We must strive to arouse in our neighbor 
the realization that progress toward the goal of 
peace cannot be achieved by an electorate that is 
indifferent to the franchise and careless of the moral 
stature of the men they permit to occupy positions 
of public responsibility. 
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The Historical Role of the 


Non-Conformist 


Pitirim Sorokin 


If human beings can learn the lessons of history and can practice 
what they learn, they must realize the inestimable value of . . 


all creatywe non-conformists. 


I 
WE MUST distinguish at least three different 
types of non-conformists given in practically 
any organized society or organized cultural activity: 

The uncreative non-conformists, represented by the 
criminals, the insane, the incompetent, and the sub- 
normal deviants from the required forms, patterns, 
and levels of activity. They become the deviants 
not because they intentionally strive to become such 
but mainly because they fail, often contrary to their 
desire, to perform the required functions. They can 
be called the subnormal minority or the uncreative 
non-conformists. In their bulk, they are an unfortu- 
nate liability for society. 

The creative non-conformists are divided into two 
main sub-types. Our talk and discussion concerns 
this creative type of deviants. Both sub-types are 
creative in the sense of discovering, inventing, cre- 
ating, or practicing either a new value, or reviving 
and developing an old forgotten value — scientific, 
philosophical, religious, ethical, legal, artistic, econ- 
omic, political, technological, and simply cultural. 
Both sub-types are a minority in the respective 
society. 

One creative subtype is made up of the persons 
who develop or reailize the existing required value in a 
degree or form or level far transcending the prevalent 
required form or level or degree. They do not enter 
into conflict with the prevalent required values. 
They only achieve in the field of these values the 
levels far transcending the prevalent levels. We can 
call them the ”on-revolutionary creative non-conform- 
ists. Thus, in our society we are required to pay 
taxes and obligatory duties. If somebody would 
pay not only his taxes but in addition would give 
‘to the Federal authorities a sum a hundred times 
exceeding his taxes, such a person becomes a non- 
conformist, a decisive minority, pushing the prin- 
ciple of financial help to the state far beyond the 
required taxes. His non-conformism does not con- 
flict however with the prevalent rules of the state 
practiced by the majority. The severest collectors 
of taxes will but welcome the generosity of such a 
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taxpayer and he would be praised as an exception- 
ally heroic person; even the American Committee 
on un-American Activities would not accuse him of 
subversiveness. He is extra-good in this line of 
activity. From the standpoint of St. Paul, in the 
field of sex-activity, the highest virtue is chastity 
and virginity. Sexual life in socially sanctioned 
marriage is permitted, but the chaste and the virgins 
achieve a much higher level accessible only to a 
minority. Here again, this level is not necessarily 
conflicting with the marital sex life. It represents 
rather its further purification and ennoblement. The 
minority of the Christian non-conformists who prac- 
tice continence are not “‘subversive’’ deviants from 
the standpoint of St. Paul’s norms. Similarly, every 
soldier is required to discharge his duties. But the 
few who perform the heroic actions on the battle- 
field are the supernormal heroes who push the 
duties of a soldier far beyond the required ones. 

A scholar or composer who within the prevalent 
type of scholarly or musical works creates some- 
thing outstanding, far transcending the average type 
of the current theories or musical compositions, is 
another example of a non-conformist free from a 
conflict with the prevalent types of scholastic or 
artistic values. He simply is an outstanding con- 
tributor to the prevalent cultural current. He is not 
a revolutionary innovator creating values conflcting 
with the prevalent values in this field. An outstand- 
ing slavemaster in a slave-sanctioned society or a 
notable Communist in a Communist society are 
further examples of the non-revolutionary non- 
conformist. Though they become leaders in the 
prevalent type of society, they are non-conformists 
because outstanding leaders are always a minority. 
If they were a conformist majority they would not 
be leaders. These examples give an idea of what I 
mean by non-revolutionary non-conformism and 
the non-conformists. 

‘Essentially different from these are the revolu- 
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tionary non-conformists. An outstanding Commun- 
ist in a Capitalist society, or vice versa; an anti- 
slavery person in a slave-society; Beethoven creat- 
ing something different from the prevalent Haydn- 
Mozart type of music; a pacifist in a militant 
society, or vice versa; Copernicus introducing the 
Copernican system of cosmology conflicting with 
the prevalent Ptolemaic system; Christ, his apostles 
and the Church Fathers establishing Christianity 
amidst Pagan religions; these are examples of revo- 
lutionary non-conformists. Like the other two 
types of deviants, they are given in any society, at 
any period. They differ from the non-revolutionary 


_non-conformists in the fact that they conflict with 


prevalent values. They are given in any field of 


culture and social activities. 


While the non-revolutionary creators mark the 


_ phase of an already mature development of a given 


cultural current, the phase near its zenith of blos- 


_soming, the revolutionary non-conformists mark 


_ the initial early phase of a given cultural current. 


They are the pioneers starting the new values, con- 
flicting with the prevalent values in the field. For 
this reason they cannot help coming into conflict 


_ with the prevalent values and with their partisans. 


When the new value-current grows and becomes 
dominant, all the creative contributors to it cease 
to be the revolutionary non-conformists and turn 
into the non-revolutionary creative deviants. As 
such they often enter into conflict with the revo- 
lutionary non-conformists emerging with a new 
value-system conflicting with the prevalent one. 
And so this eternal cycle goes on. In the socio- 
cultural world, new value currents endlessly emerge, 
led by the revolutionary non-conformists. They 
clash with the prevalent value-currents and their 
non-revolutionary creative leaders; they gradually 
grow and supplant the old prevalent currents, and 


_in their turn they become dominant currents with 


their leaders now as the non-revolutionary creators; 


_as such they come into conflict with the new revo- 


lutionary non-conformists; and so the eternal corsi 
and recorsi go. 

The cycles however, are not a sterile, monotonous 
and fruitless going around and around but an in- 


-cessant unfolding of an infinite richness of the 


Creative Forces or of the Holy Creative Spirit in 
human history. Through this eternal cycle of end- 


k 


_lessly new creative currents emerging, growing, 


_actualizing fully their potentiality and then declin- 


ping to give place to a new emerging current, through 
_ this eternally new and eternally old fluctuation, the 


“Infinite God of Creation incessantly and eternally 
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creates, never becoming stagnantly sterile and 
static. Within the limited field of human history, 
which is only a mere speck in the total history of the 
world as an incessant creation, the same process 
goes on. 

II 

From the outlined types and cycles of creative 
non-conformists, their historical functions as well 
as their conflicts and alliances become compre- 
hensible. 

First, the main historical functions of the creative 
non-conformists of both types is the discharge and 
realization of the creative mission of humanity on 
this planet, and through that, the manifestation of 
the Creative Soul of the whole Cosmos in the 
human universe. The creativity is the highest mis- 
sion among all the activities possible. The Creator 


- is the first and the highest attribute of God. Insofar 


the historical function of the non-conformists is the 
highest function that can befall anyone — human 
or divine. 

Human history is an incessant creative process 
with all its tragedies and comedies. The grace of 
creativity is granted in a great degree only to an in- 
significant minority of human population. This 
minority is made up of the revolutionary and the 
non-revolutionary non-conformists. The revolu- 
tionary creators create the new values; the non- 
revolutionary ones perfect and complete the already 
existing values, fully unfolding their potentiality 
and their full-grown pattern. Both are necessary 
and both are the minority. Without these non- 
conformists there would be no human history, nor 
human culture, nor anything creative and dynamic 
in the historical process. Instead, the life of human- 
ity in the course of time would have been but a 
variety of the life of any biological species, from 
generation to generation regulated by the never- 
changing reflexes and instincts and never tran- 
scending the organic or biological level and rising 
about it into the superorganic or creatively mean- 
ingful realm, as human history does. As long as 
human creative history continues, humanity must 
have its creative non-conformists of both types. 

Second, unfortunately, up to the present time 
the creative process of history and the creative 
mission of the non-conformists have been carried on 
not only peacefully and harmoniously, but also 
through the endless conflicts between the creative non- 
conformists and the less creative majority, between the 
non-revolutionary and the revolutionary non-conform- 
ists and their respective groups. Still more tragic it is 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Primary Worship Service: Leader, Lynn Kingsbury; Front 
row, Alyce Davies, Kathy Emmett, BetsyStilson, Jimmy 
Ludeman, Karen Chaney. Back row, Jane Harper, 
Sheryl Grohne, Jimmy Grohne, Lloyd Hicks, John 


Goadby, Jimmy Hamrin, Charles Burgess. 


' Working Together: Ma 
ing; Jane Harper, Kare: 
Hamrin. 


The Foundation of the Church is Its C 


| the First Universalist Church of Joliet, Illinois, 
this year, a dream came true. Too often, 
churches do not make an effort to have the Church 
school rooms the most attractive in the whole 
church building. We are very thankful that the 
trustees and members of the Universalist Church of 


Men’s Work: Brian Shepley, Annette Wil- 
liams, Pamella Hunte, Gerald Rose, John 
Lindblad. 
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Joliet have made available the best of equipment 
for their children. They realize that the foundation 
of the church is its children. By the beginning of 
September, we expect the Joliet church will have 
one of the most attractive, best equipped church 
schools. 

A larger enrollment and Sunday attendance made 
necessary three newly remodeled primary rooms. 
Now, the nursery, kindergarten and primary de- 
partments can meet as separate departments. The 
nursery was a separate department, but the kinder- 
garten-primary departments met in one large room 
until the first of January. 

One reason the Sunday school has grown in mem- 
bership and attendance is because Uncle Walt (Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson) had the idea of having the 
church and Sunday school meet at the same time so 
that the whole family could come to church together 
and each member could participate in religious fel- 
lowship in departments from nursery class to 
Church Service each Sunday. 

Another reason for the growth of our Sunday — 
school, however, is the type of courses we are using. — 
For several years, we have used the Martin and 
Judy and Animal Babies series in the nursery, kin- 
dergarten and first grade classes. Recently, several — 
parents, especially new comers, have expressed their — 
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ew village is interest- 
sheryl Grohne, Jimmy 


Others.”’ 


Visual Aids are used in the Religious Aid Program. The 
children are viewing the picture, 


“Let’s Share With 


en—dJoliet Gives Its Children the Best 


appreciation of their children’s growing understand- 
ing of how religion unfolds and how much more 


effective the teaching of their children has been 


than that received in their own childhood. How- 
ever, we know there are some parents, who would 


have their children taught the old way. 


One of the first prerequisites of a good Church 
school is a clean, colorful, attractive room. Our new 
Sunday school rooms are attractive. They are 


painted in pastel shades. The nursery room is pink 


and blue with floral drapes, blond and painted fur- 
nishings. The large kindergarten, where the four 
and five year old children meet, is painted green. 
The primary rooms are painted pink and aqua with 
blond furniture. Every room is equipped with 
materials according to the course of study. Par- 
ents, high school students, and trained teachers are 
members of the faculty. 

Perhaps, as you view the pictures of the children 
and the rooms, you will wonder where the teachers 
are, but the photographer snapped the pictures 


_whenever there was an activity or pose which he 


liked. Our teachers are in the background and the 


children in the foreground during most activities. 
The teachers act as guides and consultants, and are 


always ready to help when difficulties arise. Of 


course, there are some Sundays when the teacher is 
June, 1951 


very much in the foreground, especially when a new 
unit of study is being developed or during a discus- 
sion or story period. . The children are given as 
many opportunities as possible to put the teachings 
into practice by living together in groups. 

—Ceciz I. Funk 


Women’s Work: Ruth McEwan, Robyn 
Facinelli, Naida Schwartz, Karen Lind- 
blad, Cheryl Rose. : 
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An Old Timer Revisits Ferry Beach 


A few days ago an old friend dropped us an ex- 
tremely interesting letter, so timely, we pass it along 
to the readers of this issue. With typical modesty, 
he did not want his name mentioned so we comply 
with that request. 

BE, Ho. 
I a recent issue of The Leader, 1 noticed that 

Ferry Beach will celebrate its golden anniversary 
this year. This set me to thinking. 

It has been many years since I visited the beach 
for a prolonged stay, but I well remember my first 
experiences there as a youth. Of course, the old 
dummy railroad was struggling to and from Camp 
Ellis at that time, the old bowling alleys and the 
stately and imposing pavilion were scenic land- 
marks. Cars parked smack-dab up against the 
Quillen porch railing as there was no landscaping 
then. The camp grounds were dotted with a dozen 
or more tents lined up on the fringe of the grove. 
Every so often, the six-wheeled bus would come up 
from Old Orchard with new visitors who would be 
welcomed with noisy enthusiasm. We kids were all 
housed in the pavilion (and how it leaked!) the 
Belmont, the Underwood and the tents and there 
was a spirited rivalry between each group which 
manifested itself on occasions. Even then, as young 
as we were, the contagious, friendly spirit of the 
beach was apparent. 

Well sir, as they say on the radio, years elapsed 
and I didn’t revisit the beach until last season when 
I drove my daughter down to attend the youth 
institute. 

To say that things have changed is putting it 
mildly. There was the same Quillen, its face lifted, 
proudly sporting lush green lawns, flower beds, 
silver fences, new flag pole and a bright, busy store. 
There was even a flower bed in the parking lot. 

After getting my daughter settled in the big and 
cheery Rowland, which was new to me, too, I went 
back to look around. What a change! Cement side- 
walks everywhere (we used to prowl through sand 
and grass), a new and bustling playground for the 
small fry right next to the Claflin cottage (which 
building was bought since “my day”’), and a lovely 
new spacious cottage called “Woodland”. Gone was 
the old railroad stop and pavilion, but, for better or 
worse, the Belmont leered over at me in absolute 
defiance. 
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THE QUILLEN, FERRY BEACH 


A trip through the Quillen surprised me. All nice 
new leather furniture in the lobby, a busy little 
corner cupboard store, a new and spacious office for 
the management and even a nice big ventilator in 
the dining room. A peek into the kitchen disclosed 
a huge electric refrigeration room, vast cooking 
ovens and stoves, automatic dishwashers, fluores- 
cent lighting, and everything spic and span. 

Then came the pay-off to me. The entire place 
was electrified with an inter-communication system, 
replacing our old ‘would you run over to the Under- 
wood, boy?” system of years ago. From the main 
office, you could call the various buildings and even 
the “‘Look-out,” or is it the “Outlook?” _I never can 
remember. . 

Of course, this is old stuff to you fellows who 
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1925 Institute Gathers 


down to the beach often, but you can’t imagine how 
it all surprised me. It certainly denoted progress 
and diligent effort on the part of the officers and 
“beachers” during the years. 

I eel 2 to say, however, that two things have 
definitely not changed since I was a boy. The same 
warm, sincere, undefinable spirit of the beach is still 
there, even though I personally didn’t see many 
faces | knew. I could feel it, however. And then, 
secondly, the old bowling alley, now the Belmont 

Manor, Long may it waver! 
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1948 Religious Education Institute 


This year we'll have the new and long-awaited 
Forbes chapel in the grove and probably other im- 
provements. I know one thing. I for one have been 
away from the place too long. I’ll be there some 
time during the summer to take part in the anniver- 
sary program. 

As for my daughter, her reservation has been 
made for weeks and she is champing at the bit! 
Good luck to the beach on its golden anniversary. 
It is truly the summer heart-beat of the Universalist 
church! 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 


TANGANYIKA. The British Colonial Office is 
‘investigating two coal fields which appear to hold 
great promise. In Ngaka and Kitewaka, prelim- 
‘inary drilling has been conducted, and the former 
field contains, it is estimated, fifty million tons, 
fifteen million of which may be workable. The coal 
‘could help to meet both local and British needs. 
(WP) 
i cin 

CANADA. With the financial backing of various 
departments of education in the provinces, a pamph- 
let, “World Review for Canadian Schools,” is being 
given enthusiastic use in high schools. The pamph- 
et deals with the U.N. and world questions in an 
‘international and constructive spirit. Nova Scotia, 
‘British Columbia, Prince Edward Island and 
| Ontario have already made or pledged grants for 
| the distribution of the brochure. (WP) 
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A Unifying Faith 


Luke, in his “*. . . they shall come from the east, 
and the west, and the north, and the south, and 
shall sit down in the Kingdom of God,” offers a 
prophecy not only of the ultimate geographical in- 
clusiveness of the world church but also of its 
spiritual comprehension — a fellowship whose un- 
shut gates will include all who desire to enter. 
This is the ideal. This is “Universalism”. » 

The passing of human isolation calls for this 
unifying faith — faith able to live in the light of free 
history and free science — faith held by such a 
fellowship of men as can lead them confidently to a 
conquest of the hates and fears now filling our lives 
with foreboding. The great need is a type of 
religious loyalty emphasizing the universal qualities 
of life such as draw men together, as opposed to the 
creedal distinctions that keep men apart. 

—Rosert Cummins 
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Pitirim Sorokin 
_ (Continued from page 191) 

that the conflicts trave often been of a bloody and 
violent nature, leading to the imprisonment, banish- 
ment, torture, even death of the non-conformist 
leaders, especially of the revolutionary type, and 
their immediate followers. Socrates condemned to 
death by the Athenian Committee on un-Athenian 
Activities, led by honest democrats, Anitus and 
Melitus; Jesus condemned to death by the Jewish 
Committee on un-Jewish activities; one of the 
greatest Mohammedan mystics, al Hallaj, con- 
demned to death by the Mohammedan Committee 
on un-Mohammedan Activities; Servetus con- 
denmed to death by the Calvanistic Committee on 
Heretical activities; these are awe-inspiring exam- 
ples of this unholy suppression and extermination 
of the revolutionary non-conformists in its blood- 
iest form. Other examples of this conflict are the 
deaths of many Christian Saints when and where 
Christianity has been the revolutionary minority 
current in a non-Christian society and culture. 
Thirty-seven percent of all Christian and Catholic 
Saints died the death of martyrs as the worst sub- 
versives from the standpoint of the prevalent 
system of values and the majority that supported it. 

This extermination of the creative non-conform- 
ists has been going on in all societies at all times, 
now increasing, now decreasing, but rarely ceasing 
to go on, even for a few decades. 

Still more continuous and incessant is the perse- 
cution of the non-conformist creators in milder 
forms of imprisonment, torture, banishment, degra- 


dation, vituperation, poisonous criticism, and so on. . 


Almost all the non-conformist revolutionary crea- 
tors have been subjected to this persecution and 
have had to pay this price for being creative. In 
my estimation, at least eighty percent of the great 
social thinkers, philosophers, and moral teachers of 
humanity have been imprisoned or banished or had 
to flee for their lives. 

In a smaller proportion the same is true of the 
creative revolutionary leaders in the fine arts, in 
political and economic fields. In a milder form of an 
adverse poisonous criticism, of deprivation of priv- 
ileges and means of subsistence and in the form of 
other painful pressures, the persecution falls prac- 
tically upon every creative non-conformist, of the 
non-revolutionary type also. All creators have to 
have a strong nervous system because all of them 
are subjected to these hard experiences. 

Ill 


If human beings can learn the lessons of history 
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and can practice what they learn, they must realize 
the inestimable value of the historical mission of all 
creative non-conformists and must eliminate at 
least the bloody and violently painful forms of the 
conflicts between the non-conformists and the plain 
majority and between the revolutionary and the 
non-revolutionary creators. Creative process can 
take place without a bloody or harsh conflict. The 
non-revolutionary and the revolutionary creators 
do not need to exterminate one another in order to 
discharge their missions. If anything, without the 
violent conflicts, their creativity is likely to go on 
more successfully than with the conflicts. 

The non-revolutionary creators must realize that 
some time in the past their system of values was 
revolutionary and supplanted the preceding preva- 
lent system. The revolutionary non-conformists 
must be aware that if their system of values is 
destined to grow sometime in the future it is going 
to become dominant and as such will have non- 
revolutionary leaders confronted with the new revo- 
lutionary ones. There is neither logical nor factual 
reason why the Gregorian chants, polyphonic music 
of Palestrina and Vittoria, Bach and Handel, Haydn 
and Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms, Tschaikovsky 
and Wagner cannot peacefully co-exist and co- 
create. We who enjoy their creations can enjoy all 
these different styles. Their variety makes human- 
ity and every one of us so much richer. The same 
can be said of the different created values in any 
field of social and cultural life. Their variety is 
many-colored manifestation of the Creative Soul 
of the World on this little planet. There is no need 
for the majority of mankind to continue to penalize 
the creators nor for the creators to persecute one 
another. The kingdom of creativity is boundless 
and there is a space for many mansions and forms 
of creativeness. 


SCOTLAND. According to Hector McNeil, 
Minister for Scotland, Glasgow spent $1,456,000 on 
new schools last year, and Edinburgh $627,200. 
(WP) x 

* * * 

UNITED STATES. No fewer than thirty thou- 
sand students from other countries are now studying 
in American universities and colleges, says the 
Institute of International Education. This is an 
unprecedented number. One new trend is the in- 
creasing attendance from Africa, Asia and the Near 
East. In 1930, for example, there was only one 


student from Afghanistan; today there are sixty- 
six. (WP) : (is 
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THE SEARCHING QUESTION! 
' William Wallace Rose 


Once in the long ago the province of Babylon was 
a vast concentration camp for captive nationals of 
other races, prisoners of war. And to subdue their 
souls as well as their bodies, King Nebuchadnezzar 
set up a golden image on the plains of Dura and 
commanded all to bow down and worship it, or 
suffer to be burned alive. 

Now among these slave peoples were three Israel- 
ites, Shadrack, Meschach, and Abednego, who re- 
fused to obey on grounds of religious conviction. 
They were brought before the king for trial and 
sentence of death. 

First the king argued most persuasively that it 
was foolish for these men to suffer a horrible death 
for a principle, when by a slight compromise with 
their convictions, they could live. Moreover, said 
the king, if you do not obey my command to wor- 
ship the golden image, you will be cast into the fiery 
furnace, “and who is the god who can deliver you 
from my power?” 

Mark well the answer of these condemned men: 

“There is a God who is able to save us from your 
power, O King, and will save us. But if not, then 
understand this; we will not serve your gods nor 
bow down to the golden image you have set up!” 

Here we have a classic tale (Daniel 3) of moral 
courage, written by men who defied anyone to be the 
keeper of conscience. They saw plainly enough that 
even if there were no God at all, and no moral order, 
it would still be better to die like men than live like 
mice. And they were right. 

For the only thing we mortals own in a way that 
cannot be taken from us if we will not give tt up 
ourselves, is our integrity of purpose, whose out- 
ward sign is mora] courage and whose inward 
strength is conviction. 

The Book of Daniel is fiction, not fact, and this 
episode is deliberately contrived. But like all time- 
less tales of the imagination, the truth about life is 
in it. Daily are we delivered into the power of some 
Nebuchadnezzar; our faith challenged and our fears 
played upon. Daily are we asked to make “the 
fateful guess, torn between the No and Yes; left in 
tragic loneliness to choose, with all of life to win, or 
all to lose.” 

This is life’s searching question, the sixty-four 
dollar question, if you please, on whose answer 
depends every gain that has gone before, and ends 
the quiz. 
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Only in this contest of the soul, the answer turns 
not upon knowledge, but upon faith. Not what we 
know, but what we believe in and are ready to live 


by, to die by, to stand or fall! 


APPOINTED TO EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Education counts itself espe- 
cially fortunate to be able to announce that Virginia 
Ward begins work as a member of its staff June 
fifteenth. 

A graduate of the Women’s College of the \Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Miss Ward holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Tennessee. She 
has taught in the North Carolina schools, done ex- 
tension work for the North Carolina State College, 
been a supervisor for the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, been a member of 
the faculty of Florida State University, and a Con- 
sultant in Family Life and Workshops in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Miss Ward has done 
graduate study at the University of Chicago and in 
the summer school at the University of Colorado in 
mental hygiene, and public speaking, and at the 
University of North Carolina in intercultural 
education. 

Miss Ward has given generously of her leadership . 
in North Carolina at the Shelter Neck Institutes 
and throughout the state. After attending the na- 
tionally important seminars at Yale University on 
alcoholism last summer, she took an important part 
in the leadership of summer) institutes at Ferry 


Beach. 
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LUMB LINE 


“Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


OMEONE has suggested that the only question 

that needs to be asked of a candidate for the 
ministry is “Do you love people?” Certainly such 
a question, honestly answered, would have screened 
out of our ministry those few individuals who ap- 
parently feel that their charges are stepping-stones 
to more lucrative or glorified positions. 

The controversies that arise from time to time 
among our ministers as to the freedom of the pulpit, 
the rights of the clergy, etc., etc., etc. seem to rise 
more out of a desire for self-glorification than from 
an honest concern to serve their people. Those who 
complain about “‘the prostitution of the clergy” and 
the difficulty of maintaining “intellectual honesty”’ 
are rebelling against the concept of the minister as 
a servant. 

A sincere minister must put many considerations 
before his own superficial desires and ambitions. 
By his vocation, he is pledged to find his satisfac- 
tions in the service of the needs of others. Obvi- 
ously, by the very nature of his aim, he truncates 
his natural freedom and constantly must compro- 
mise what might otherwise have been his chosen 
course. We thank God that there are some min- 
isters to whom this ideal of service is sacred. If it 
were not so, if some ministers did not set themselves 
apart, out of the harsh judging, the contemptuous 
disinterest, the ruthless self-seeking of the human 
venture, many helpless, lonesome, needy persons 
would look in vain for understanding kindness in 
the world. Such ministers are too busy serving 
their parishes to engage in denominational contro- 
versy, too concerned about their people’s needs to 
make world-saving proclamations, too eager to 
understand people to feel obliged to offend them. 
May God bless them in the generous measure that 
they bless our lives. They are in the apostolic suc- 
cession of loving service. 

In tragic contrast to them are some few who ex- 
ploit their parishes for personal glory, and appear 
to regard the ministry as a convenient underwriting 
technique for their main interests. Pulpits are used 
by them as sounding boards for their particular 
aberrations and they expect such license as would 
not be accorded them in any other public position. 
Yet demanding great privilege, they bind them- 
selves to no compensating dedication. They do not 
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add to the glory of the church, but wse it in the most 
selfish meaning of the word. They do not believe 
in the church, but live off the belief of others. Ifa 
fellow layman showed us such a cynical disinclina- 
tion to measure up to reasonable expectations of 
him, we would tell him to see his minister. But 
what does one say to a minister who needs a 
minister? 

—CRITERIUS 


WHAT MAKES A “BETTER’’ CHURCH? 


What makes a church a “better” church? Is a 
church better because it has more money to spend, 
or because its property is in good repair, or because 
it has a large congregation on Sunday? All of these 
things may be so, but it is more likely that they are 
but indications of something more profound. The 
real index of a better church is its record of produc- 
ing people who are more stable emotionally, more 
able to stand the fortunes and misfortunes of life 
with equanimity; of giving people larger vision and 
broader horizons in their own lives, so that they 
have larger concerns and hopes. It becomes a better 
church, when its members are able to live together 
in mutual confidence and trust, without rivalry and 
suspicion among groups and cliques. 

How does a church become a better church? No 
person can do it alone, be he the minister or the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, or “just a mem- 
ber”. Yet every person can do something about it. 
We become more stable emotionally in part by hav- 
ing techniques for renewing our inner resources. 
Worship and prayer are two of these. We are able 
to live together without rancor or distrust when we 
learn that, like a horse, a person cannot pull while he 
is kicking, nor kick while he is pulling. To be a 
bettér church, more pulling is needed. 

—Gorpvon McKeEEman | 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- — 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- — 
chusetts, the sum of $............ 4d 


Write to George Jigarjian, Treasurer, for any fur- 
ther information you desire. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


NEEDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


To the Editor: 

May I have the use of a column of the Leader to bring 
to the graduates and friends of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, a few of 
the things that need expression? 

At the Biennial Convention in Rochester, I began to 
stir up some trouble and ended up as a secretary of an 
alumni group. This was an honor, but it has made me 
feel that the things I want to say might be considered 
official utterances of this group, so up until now, I have 
said nothing. 

Another biennial is due and with it should be consid- 
ered another meeting, more effective than the first. 
There is nothing really alarming about the situation at 
the school and yet those interested should make them- 
selves aware of developments to be in a position to help. 

There is, for instance, the matter of a new dean. It 
would seem to be better to make the appointment now, 
so that Dr. Atwood could give a new man the leadership 
and direction we have all looked to him for in our minis- 
try. The question of who is to be the dean has brought 
back all kinds of answers. Personally, I cannot see any- 
one but Dr. Angus MacLean. He has seniority rights, 
scholastic qualifications, the experience of working with 
the students as well as the liberal spirit. 

_ The next matter is the method by which the trustees 
are elected. There should be some agitation to have 
these nominated and elected by the State Convention 
itself rather than by the Universalist State Board. 
We have not reached a stage in which we have to keep 
re-electing people because other capable people are not 
available. There are several things involved in this 
section which should concern us all; method of “appoint- 
ing” trustees, tenure and centralized authority. 

A third area is the matter of over-all growth. As a 
liberal school, it is clear to us that St. Lawrence keeps up 
with the thinking of the day and with modern techniques. 
Yet we have not seen adopted the method of teaching 
through the use of Laboratory Schools. Oh yes, we are 
using this method in our denominational and local insti- 
tute work, but what about the teachers who are going 
into the profession of teaching church school teachers? 
It is quite obvious that the reason they have not gone 
into this field is because of insufficient funds. If this is so, 
it is the more reason for the alumni to concern them- 
selves. It may be that the men who are in the ministry, 
and see the need, should be willing to band together to 
bring this idea into the curriculum of the school even if 
we personally have to pay for it. 

y fourth and final category is sort of an over- 
lapping of the departments of growth and finance. The 
latest evaluation of the school’s dollar, like everyone 
else’s these days, shows that more funds must be made 
available. Our churches are being asked for help and 
this is an area in which we can help. In addition to 
church and personal contacts, there is more that can be 
done and once again, we get into the field of agitation 
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toward a goal. The denominations, which are benefiting 
directly from this work, should be asked to make out- 
right grants of funds to the school. This should be urged 
by men who are graduates of the school and are now 
serving these other denominations. The American 
Unitarian Association has been asked (and rightfully so) 
for a contribution. This group should be willing to 
provide a chair in the school to enlarge the present 
faculty. The Universalist Church of America should do 
likewise in the interest of greater effectiveness. What 
we need to look for now is investment in the future of 
religious liberalism. This expansion method would serve 
the purpose of establishing St. Lawrence as the Liberal 
Theological School of the east rather than an exclusive 
“last stronghold of Universalism’. 

The writer spoke from the floor of the Universalist 
State Convention in Syracuse, New York, and said 
these same things. He made a trip to Rochester and 
talked to John Brush, the chairman of the Theological 
School board, about these problems. This is no attempt 
to criticize anyone. These things should be part of the 
conversation of all of us as we consider what we can and 
should be doing for our school. We have no official “say” 
as to what goes on at the school, but my personal knowl- 
edge of the Board members convinces me to believe that 
they are genuinely interested in your comments, sug- 
gestions and help. Let’s have them. 

Joun S. MacPHEE 
Utica, N. Y. 


WORSHIP IS A GREAT AND JOYFUL 
EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor: 

I wish to make these comments on the article — 
Worship 1s a Problem by Kenneth L. Patton, in the March 
number of the Leader. 

It is significant to me that to a frank naturalist such as 
Ken Patton, even worship is a problem. Added to all 
the other problems we have, is le problem of worship, 
which to a person with simple faith in God can never be 
a problem, for it is the experience of personal unity, or 
one-ness with the Great One; of our souls with the Great 
Over-Soul; of kinship and thus fellowship with God. 
Worship is the coming-to-oneself as a spirit being in a 
spiritual world, and thus a return to the Great Center 
and Source and Father of all. To feel, and to know, as 
put in the words of the Gospel of St. John, that “I and 
my Father are one.” 

Worship as such is a great and joyful event; a home- 
coming; a celebration of life when it is divinely, or God- 
inspired. And with it goes always the feeling of humility, 
of awe, of reverence, as well as of aspiration and exalta- 
tion. No one can say the familiar Lord’s Prayer without 
something of this experience. Mr. Ziegler knows this to 
be true, and thus personalizes the Universal Power in a 
Universal Will. 

Without trust in God as such, there can be no worship 
as understood by most folks. Without God, Ken Patton 
finds it hard, if not impossible to worship. What I admire 
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about Ken Patton is that he is so frank, and so honest 
about his position, and shows us plainly where naturalism 
logically comes: to in-regard to worship. 

For surely to most folks who do worship, it is more 
than self-consciousness, or “‘the realization of the exist- 
ence of the universe, and our part with various other 
creatures in it,” as Patton wrote. We are here, of course, 
in an awe-inspiring universe, as every observant human 
being knows. But why stop there? For when self- 
consciousness becomes humbled, inspired, and exalted 
by the presence of God, who is the Great Creative Self, 
then worship becomes God-consciousness. Then life takes 
on a divine meaning and joy and glory. 

The outside evidence of this is the power and order 
and beauty of creation itself; the world and universe in 
which we live. There surely is universal power, and will 
(order), all about us. Without it, all would be chaos. 
And in the experience of worship, which as Patton says, 
should be one of both reason and of feeling (which are 
personal), this Universal Power and Will becomes per- 
sonal to us. Thus we pray, “Our Father”. Patton may 
say this is child-stuff, and we have now gone far beyond 
it, but I am convinced that such worship is far deeper, 
and higher, and more true to the universal experience of 
man-kind than any of these vague naturalistic abstrac- 
tions about it. 

The end results of Ken Patton’s naturalism are a de- 
personalizing, and thus a de-vitalizing and a de-universal- 
izing of our Christian faith. 

Worship is a dangerous thing on its emotional side, 
as Patton indicates, and can be misused, as all vital 
experiences can be. However, when under control, and 
effectively directed, it is the way in which the power of 
God 1s transmitted to us for creative good will toward our 
fellow men, and in which our own lives as persons are 
integrated, and fulfilled. 

Cuarves De VriEs 
Brewster, Massachusetts 


YES, TO RUTH MacLEAN’S PROPOSAL 
To the Editor: 


Re. your April issue: thanks for two editorials, viz., 
Christian Amendment and God Be Here! Splendid! And 
as to Ruth MacLean’s stimulating article, “Recipe for 
Peace” in which she pleads for implementation of our 
“foreign policy” — say, with contacts in England, for 
example, may I suggest we get cracking on that: pronto! 
And put our official “‘stamp”’ on the so-called “religion 
of the Rev. Arthur Peacock”, by placing a permanent 
and resident ee of the U.C.A. in London. 
To co-operate, if not supervise, with Peacock. Sooner, the 
better! 

I speak advisedly, having had considerable personal 
contact with Peacock, and his predecessor, grand old 
man, Dr. McGregor, who gave me my last physical 
examination just before he died; and who took Universal- 
ism from these shores to England. I also know the 
“suspicious” attitude of London official Unitarianism 
toward ‘‘Peacock religion”. They had their reasons, 
admittedly! But, as we have recognized, this London 
movement as an opportunity and investment, which it 
really is, and a center for our European activities and 
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“foreign policy”. The sooner we put our official imprint 
on it, the better, all round. | 

The call of Royhill, Sussex, and more so, London, as 
our European campaign headquarters, is not only urgent, 
but a fascinating lure to further greater endeavor and 
expansion of our cause. Our Universalism, whose qualit 
and fervor, I think, more befits the English “yeoman” 
than their conservative, exclusive and intellectual 
Unitarianism. The crusading spirit of our Evangel is 
their need. That is, if they know about it! So, let’s get 
cracking! “London calling!” 

Tuomas TURRELL 

Los Angeles, California 


FROM A GRACIOUS LADY 
To the Editor: 


Just a word of appreciation for the very fine cover and 
article on the Clara Barton Birthplace and the camps for 
diabetic children in the March number. We are most 
grateful to you for giving so generously of your time and 
effort for this article. 

Those of us who work closely with the camps are well 
aware of the valuable help we receive from our people 
and realize that our success in this fine project is due in 
no small measure to the splendid cooperation we enjoy. 
Malden, Mass. Mrs. J. Russert BowMAn 

Chairman of the Clara Barton Camp Committee 


LONG LIFE TO THE LEADER 
To the Editor: 


Please find enclosed my personal check for six dollars 
($6.00), three dollars of which is a gift to your Sustain- 
ing Fund and the other three to be used in payment for 
a.gift subscription to be sent, to... sss: ine ae 
Would be glad if this gift subscription could begin with 
the March, 1951, issue. I consider this issue a splendid 
one. The front page is wonderful. The article by Robert 
Rice so inspirational. ‘“Thirty Years of Faith in Action” 
is truly “A Living Memorial” to Clara Barton; and every 
article in it well worth reading. Long life to your paper, 
The Christain Leader. 

I, too, felt a great loss in the death of Roger F. Etz who 
once said in our little (nearly 100-year-old church): 
“Change the word of your motto on the wall ‘In God We 
Trust’ into an imperative sentence: ‘In God Trust.’ 

Epna BeLte RayMonpD 
Lundys Lane, Penna. 


SEND \SUGGESTIONS TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON RECOMMENDATIONS 


To the Editor: 

I am glad you called attention to the obligation all 
Universalists have in the matter of forming policy at the 
next General Assembly. Certainly our people ought to 


-send suggestions to the Committee on Recommendations 


and Official Reports well in advance of the sessions. No 
one has a right to complain about policy or program 
unless he takes an active part in forming policy. In the 
latter cases he wi// not complain; he will get in and help. 
Lisbon, New York . —Georce Maclver 


The Christian Leader 
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Our Library Desk 


THE STORY TELLERS IN RE- 

LIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By Jeanette Perkins Brown 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1951 
Price $2.00 

Concise, witty, focused around 
the art of story telling as one of the 
important teaching methods—this 
is a book which will be of invaluable 
help to leaders of all age groups. 

Th ten chapters the author vividly 
describes the purposes of a story, 
the principles upon which it is built 
and gives clear direction for its use 
with appropriate stick figure illus- 
trations of the most effective ap- 
proaches. 

An appendix includes samples of 
fifteen stories and the bibliography 
lists many other sources. 

Mary B., LiLiie 

PORTRAIT OF A 

TURKISH FAMILY 

By Irfan Orag 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $4.00 

This story of an Istanbul family 
victimized during Turkey’s part in 
the first World War is told frankly 
and with many passages of justifi- 
able bitterness. The father and 
uncle were drafted into the Army 
and never came back. The discord 
between the imperious grandmother 
and the delicate, over-refined mother 
is sharpened by the indignities of 
destitution. And the reader won- 
ders how the three small children will 
ever come through alive; but they 
do, and one of them, Irfan, now de- 
aa their experiences. The two 

oys, Irfan and his younger brother, 

Mehmet, are entered in a state mili- 

tary school, and their lives are 

pledged to the nation’s service for 
twenty-five years. 

_ While this book contains much 
vivid detail, it does not give a very 
clear picture of life in the old sulta- 
nate. Furthermore, the author, 
while recognizing the greatness of 
Kemal Ataturk, the benevolent dic- 
tator who established the Republic 
of Turkey, refers only to some tri- 
vial regulations, and omits mention 
of the sweeping reforms that were 

_ accomplished. 

At the end of the book is a note of 
deep nostalgia. Of his departed 
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elders the author says: “Your terri- 
ble silence mocks the puny, noisy 
wisdom of the living . . . All the 
graceful life you represented comes 
back . . . to torture this foolish heart 
for the things that might have been 
had Time stood still.’’ 

Vicror O. FREEBURG 


THE GREAT REDEMPTION 
By Chester Warren Quimby 
The Macmillan Company, 

New York 
Price $2.50 


Anyone who will try the venture 
of rendering Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans into popular commentary 
for the curious but unlearned mind, 
deserves a vote of thanks merely for 
trying. Dr. Quimby may not win 
the agreement of his critical readers, 
but a will help the reader who 
lacks theological training . . . 
and I daresay, him who has such 
training! Dr. Quimby has very 
freely sketched the background for 
writing the letter, the kind of city 
and people to whom the letter was 
sent, and he has tried to recreate, 
impressively, how the letter was 
received. 

A popularized paraphrase of the 
contents of the letter is given, clari- 
fied by outline headings supplied by 
the author. The manner of presen- 
tation can be sampled from these 
excerpts: 

“TI find I am a divided self, a split 
soul. I ama victim of moral schizo- 
phrenia. I do what I do not want 
to ae and I me not what I wish...” 

“Can anything or anybody sep- 
arate us gue the love - God a 
Can social customs, or public evils, 
or organized opposition or base in- 
trigues, or deceitful propaganda? 
For I am persuaded that neither 
threats, nor pressures, nor losses, 
nor rebuffs . . . will be able to sep- 
arate us...” 

In addition to presenting the let- 
ter in such “living” terms, Dr. 
sumby has undertaken to defend 
the petits of view of Paul as strictly 
applicable to our own day. Con- 
vinced that modern religion is tepid 
and diluted on the matter of sin, he 
rings the changes, in sermonic style, 
on the pervasiveness and stickiness 


of contemporary depravity... 
war, atomic horrors, sex-obsessions, 
drinking, exaggerated attention to 
prize-fights (even on the part of 
ministers!). Sin, involving every- 
one, is still darkening the mind, is 
still morally destructive, is still the 
reason why man needs redemption 
through raced Mere legalism and 
external, rationalized morality is 
dead today, as it was to Paul. The 
“wrath of God” is real today, as it 
was yesterday; it implies that sin is 
self-punishing. It indicates the in- 
evitable consequences of breaking 
the moral law. God is more “than 
a good fellow”; he is the upholder 
of justice, the enforcer of the moral 
law. Dr. Quimby is too wise to 
leave these ideas in abstract form; 
his pages abound with anecdotes 
and illustrations to drive home the 
relevancy, the immediacy of Paul 
for the year 1951. Those who ex- 
plain sin away by any of the modern 
methods, will not enjoy this book; 
liberals who stress only the love of 
God will rebel vociferously at the 
“wrath of God”. As for redemp- 
tion “in Christ’’, those who are in- 
sensitive to Paul’s experienced mys- 
ticism will pillory him for unforgiv- 
able narrowness and even fanati- 
cism. But there is an iron in these 
concepts which is not twisted and 
cast aside by feeble and uncertain 
hands, nor is it charmed out of play 
by laughter or shouts of impatient 
derision. 

The question remains: Did Paul 
touch the deeper reaches of religion 
where “salvation” becomes an un- 
arguable reality? If so, we had 
better pay him some new and care- 
ful attention. Or—was Paul a 
deluded rabbi whose experience 
was meaningless, whose accomp- 
lishment may: be deprecated, whose 
vision was deceiving, whose certain- 
ties were delusions? 

It is interesting to note that 
Quimby raises the question: Was 
Paul a universalist? That is, will 
all sinful men ultimately be saved 
in the hereafter? Dr. Quimby says 
that Paul, like Jesus, did not com- 
mit himself. He was merely “sure 
of Christ’s final victory”’. 

—Max A. Kapp 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


GROUP DYNAMICS 

The idea of group participation 
in A.U.W. programs is gradually 
gaining ground among our local 
groups. Our summer institutes are 
leading the way in experimenting 
with “group dynamics.” Group 
techniques are still in the experi- 
mental stage. Many Associations 
are not yet sold on this educational 
method. Some have tried various 
types of discussions, but are not 
satisfied with the results achieved. 

Here are a few of the reasons for 
such dissatisfaction: 1) The topic 
chosen was not keenly interesting to 
this particular group. 2) Members 
of the group (not merely the leaders) 
were not given sufficient opportun- 
ity to inform themselves on the sub- 
ject, and so be able to participate 
freely. 3) The discussion developed 
into heated arguments between two 
ee factions, and was either 
allowed to end there, or to ripple 
away into sotto voce rumblings that 
continued in corridors after the 
meeting was closed. A discussion 
that ends on a note of gloom or 
negation can hardly be called suc- 
cessful. 

A few suggestions: Choose a 
topic of lively general interest, and 
allow the participants plenty of 
time to familiarize themselves with 
it and to collect their thoughts 
about it. However many negative 
opinions may be tossed about during 
the argument, the discussion should 
end on a positive, helpful note. 
The leader's final summing-up 
should contain some provocative 
seed-thought that leaves a light in 
the heart; an assurance that all ques- 
tions do have right answers, and 
that the search for them is fun. 

The Workshop or “‘Skill-shop” 
(variously hagd een akh is a popular 
technique for whole or partial group 
participation. It may be in the form 
of an exhibit of charts (colored 
charts are always effective), litera- 
ture, or other helps for working out 
a specific program. Though work- 
shop groups are usually small, this 
technique can be effectively used 
with a large audience, by having 
smaller groups of leaders present in- 
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formation or ideas in the form of a 
panel discussion, a debate or a pro- 
vocative dramatic skit. 

The field where the greatest 
strides are being made at the present 
time is that of audio-visual aids. 
Educational films and film strips 
may be rented at small cost from 
libraries and educational centers. 
These are useful in setting the 
tempo for the ae which is to 
follow. One of the many excellent 
movie films obtainable on com- 
munity or family life makes an ideal 
framework for a meeting on Social 
Action or Human Rights. Impres- 
sive devotional services may be 
built around sets of colored slides 
depicting nature scenes or pictures 
of churches. A lovely musical record 
may be the setting for an inspiring 
period of meditation. 

If you can buy or borrow a wire 
or tape recording machine, use it to 
record important speeches or de- 
cisions; to play back a musical or 
dramatic rehearsal, for the group’s 
self-criticism; or to capture a bit of 
music, dialogue or argument from 
the radio to be put away and used 
at a later meeting. 

—R.A.W. 


MRS. MULFORD REPORTS 
ON OAK PARK 

Our past president, Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford, reports the year’s 
program of the A.U.W. at Unity 
Universalist Church, Oak Park, 
Illinois, of which she is program 
chairman. 

September 15 Opening meeting, 
with our State Association presi- 
dent, Mrs. Donald King, as speaker. 

October 4 Following a suggestion 
from our National Headquarters, 
that the subject of Mental Health 
be given a place on each Associa- 
tion program, Dr. Parkhurst, our 
minister, gave a talk based on The 
Mature Mind by H. A. Overstreet. 

November 8 Continuing this 
theme Dr. William A. Ribbeck 
spoke to us on The Heart at Forty. 
His talk focused our attention on 
the close relationship of the mental 
and physical health. 

December 6 Clara Barton Guild 
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members were responsible for the 
luncheon and program. Mrs. Park- 
hurst conducted the Ingathering 
Service for the Diabetic Camp, and 
Mrs. Beecher gave a program of 
Christmas Stories and Symbols. 

January 3 Mrs. Beatrice Huggins, 
a member of the League of Women 
Voters and strong churchwoman, 
spoke on the Essentials of Christian 
Citizenship. 

January 15 A.U.W. sponsored an 
evening program—all church groups 
co-operating—for the benefit of the 
Universalist Service Committee. 
American Women of Wit and Humor 
by Mrs. Bessie Boynton was the 
delightful entertainment. 

February 2 One of the highlights 
of the year was this North Carolina 
night arranged by Mrs. G. W. 
Baker, North Carolina chairman. 
Dinner was served at 6:30, as groups 
sat at tables named for the various 
Universalist parishes in North Caro- 
lina. A spokesman at each table told 
something of the work carried on in 
that locality. Thus, we attempted 
to inform all about one of the old- 
est projects supported by the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 
Informal games followed. 

February 7 Annual Dedication 
Day Service. The program was in- 
troduced by the chairman. Readers 
for the service were Mrs. Kerr, Mrs. 
Davies and Mrs. Phillips. Dr. 
Parkhurst gave a short talk intro- 
ducing the Lenten Season. 

March 7 Mrs. Beecher, chairman 
of the China project, spoke briefly 
of the necessity of abandoning the 
Rural Service Center because of the 
International situation. She in- 
troduced Helen Burget, who spoke 
on 4 Church Woman’s Interest in 
the Far East Conflict. 

cee 4 Annual Meeting. 

May 2 A Look at our own Affairs, 
‘ program especially for new mem- 
ers. 


Said the young man who was try- 
ing his best to appreciate good 
music: “When a piece threatens 
every minute to be a tune and 
always disappoints, it’s classical.” 

—The Watchman Examiner 
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. News of Churches and Church People 


CHICAGO UNIVERSALISTS TO RELOCATE 


The 115th Annual Meeting of the 
First Universalist Society of Chi- 
cago, held in February, was a his- 
toric occasion on two counts. It 
elected a woman to the Board of 
Trustees for the first time in it’s 
history, and it approved the report 
of the Survey Committee for relo- 
cating the church. 

Mrs. John N. Gage was elected 
for a three year term on the Board 
of Trustees. Mrs. Gage has been a 
member of the church for many 
years and is a member of the Gage 
family who were among the found- 
ers of the Church. She is active in 
civic and social affairs in the city 
and is a regular attendant at church. 
Other members elected to office 
were: Henry Erskine, clerk; John 
H. Merrell, treasurer. Elected to 
the Church Council as members-at- 
large were: Charles Atterbury, 
George Leach, Robert Peterson, 
and Walter Wilson. 

The Survey Committee report 
recommended relocation of the 
Church as soon as world conditions 
indicate that building can be ac- 
complished without restrictions on 
materials needed. It is felt that 
this can be assured in about two or 
three years. In the meantime, a lot 
is to be purchased and an architect 
hired to draw plans for the new 
building. Two locations are under 
consideration and a final decision on 
the lot is expected at the quarterly 
meeting in May. It is believed that 
a new building can be financed with- 
out dipping into the permanent 
funds. ettative plans call for an 
expenditure of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the 
new building. 

The relocation was deemed neces- 
sary by the Survey Committee on 
the advice of sociologists who point- 
edly explained why the Chicago 
Church has remained a compara- 
tively small congregation for the 
last ten years. Ten years ago, the 
congregation was forced out of its 
beautiful buildings on the Midway 
by the University of Chicago. It 
‘immediately rented the present 
buildings at the corner of 66th 
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Place and Blackstone Ave. Al- 
though the buildings are not as 
beautiful or as large as the former 
buildings, they were adequate for a 
good sized congregation. However, 
through three successive ministeries, 
the congregation has dwindled and 
a policy of deficit financing has been 
necessary to pay salaries and bills. 
The difficulty has been with loca- 
tion and the kind of sociological 
“pull” the particular location has. 
On one side of the church, a block 
away, is a large park bordering 
Lake Michigan; ori the other side, 
a block and a half away, is a huge 
cemetary. The street on which the 
building stands is cut off one block 
west by a railroad. These factors 
limit the ‘‘pull’’ the church has, and 
virtually spell doom for any congre- 
gation using the buildings. It is 
interesting to note that the build- 
ings were built by a Unitarian Con- 
gregation which went out of exist- 
ence shortly after completion of the 
structure. 

The congregation is enthusiastic 
about the prospect of relocation, 
although, at present, many prob- 
lems and much work is involved for 
the one hundred and four members. 
Finding the right location in a city 
the size of Chicago, is difficult and 
the Survey Committee has spent 
long hours pouring over maps, in- 
vestigating neighborhoods, and de- 
bating the complex factors of popu- 
lation movement, neighborhood de- 
cay, and transportation availability. 
The advice and help of the Sociolo- 
gists of the University of Chicago, 
and the Church Federation of Chi- 
cago, have been invaluable to the 
Committee. Neither of the pro- 
posed locations are in any way de- 
signed to avoid the community prob- 
lems which the church faced in it’s 

resent site. The changing neigh- 
Rifood around Blackstone Avenue 
has resulted in large numbers of 
Negroes moving in. Many a lesser 
congregation has shuddered at the 
thought of having Negroes sit in the 
ews with the rest of the Christians. 
ot so with the Universalists. Most 
of the congregation have expressed 


themselves as anxious to have Ne- 
groes feel at home in the church and 
the new location will still afford the 
opportunity to have all races as 
part of the church life. 

Other actions taken by the Annual 
Meeting included adopting a thir- 
teen thousand three Kendion and 
fifty-five dollar budget for the year 
and a request that the Church 
Council give a long term study to 
the purposes of the Universalist 
Church and reorganize its program 
in the light of their study. 

Davin H. Cote 


VERMONT CONVENTION 
SPONSORS BROADCASTS 

On March 4, a series of broad- 
casts, sponsored by the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian 
Convention, was started on station 
WDEV in Waterbury, Vermont, 
Sundays at 12:30 P.M. 

The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., minister of the Barre church, is 
directing this series on the subject, 
Religion For Today. Mr. Leavitt 
has been broadcasting once a month 
on the “Vermont Church of the 
Air” program presented on the 
same station. Broadcasting on 550 
kilocycles, with a 1000 watt signal, 
this station is heard through most 
of Vermont, southern Quebec, east- 
ern New York, and much of New 
Hampshire. 

The Vermont Convention has 
furnished adequate publicity 
through sixteen newspapers and 
printed cards distributed through- 
out the state. Responses to the 
first broadcast indicated the poten- 
tial success of the project. 

Readers of The Christian Leader 
who hear the broadcast are invited 
to send in their comments and sug- 
gestions to either to station WDEV, 
Waterbury, Vermont, or to Mr. 
Leavitt. 


PERSONAL 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone ad- 
dressed the Channing Conference of 
Universalist Churches in Newport, 
Rhode Island, Sunday, April 29, on 
Universalist and Unitarian Ideol- 
ogies. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT ST. LAWRENCE GRADUATES LARGEST CLASS 


The Theologieal School at St. 
Lawrence University will graduate 
the largest class in its history on 
June 9, 1951. In the picture above: 
front row, left to right, William 
Loan, Methodist; Marjory Suits, 
Methodist; Betty Matthis, Univer- 
salist; Kenneth Babcock, Univer- 
salist. Second row, left to right: 
Eugene Navias, Unitarian; Paul Lar- 
sen, Universalist; Wells Behee, Uni- 
versalist; Robert Wolley, Univer- 
salist. 

Not present when this picture was 
taken were Fred Russell, Universa- 
list; Carl Westman, Universalist; 
Gayle Wetzel, Congregationalist and 
Alfred Judd, Unitarian. The total 
number to be graduated will be ten. 

Paul Larsen has not completed 
his academic work at St. Lawrence. 
He has been granted permission to 
assume the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Urbana, IIL, 
and will study at the University of 
Illinois to satisfy scholastic require- 
ments. 

William Loan is the pastor of the 
Heuvelton, N. Y. Methodist 
Church, Marjory Suits will become 
director of religious education at 
Central Methodist Church in Utica, 
Nax. 

Kenneth Babcock has accepted 
the call to the Universalist Church 
in Cortland, N. Y. 

Eugene Navias will become assist- 
ant minister in the Unitarian Church 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wells Behee has accepted a call 
to the Woodstock, Ohio, Universa- 
list Church. 

Fred Russell will become assist- 
ant minister in the Universalist 
Church at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Carl Westman is already serving 
as minister of the Universalist 
Church at Gloucester, Mass. 

Gayle Wetzel is serving as min- 
ister of the Congregational Church 
of Norwood, N. Y. 

Negotiations for the placement of 
Betty Matthis, Robert Wolley ‘and 
Alfred Judd were not complete at 
the time the picture was taken. 

Another student from the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Francis Rockwell, is serv- 
ing the Universalist Church at 
Cambridge, Mass. He will complete 
the studies leading to the degree of 
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Bachelor of Divinity within a year 
or two. 

It is expected that the school will 
graduate a class of four or five in 
1952. An entering class, almost 


equal in number to those leaving 
this June, is promised in the ape 


cations for entrance that have 
received. 


een 


TUFTS CONFERENCE ON THE MINISTRY 


The annual Conference on the 
Ministry and Church Work at the 
Tufts College School of Religion is 
planned to offer an opportunity for 
young men and young women to 
become acquainted with various 
fields of religious service open to 
them as life careers. eed year 
fifty to sixty young people are guests 
of the college for a two-day period 
and through talks, group confer- 
ences and individual interviews are 
assisted in exploring the needs and 
opportunities for church work. The 
youth are invited to the conference 
on an individual basis, names being 
suggested by ministers in_ local 
churches. The emphasis in sug- 
gesting names has been upon quali- 
ties of leadership rather than upon 
previous indication of a desire to 
enter the ministry. It is felt that 
many will find in the conference the 
stimulation to their thinking which 
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will develop interests in religious 
work where none may have been 
evident before. 

The program of the conference is 
a combination of instruction, in- 
quiry and firsthand experience in 
what may be anticipated in the col- 
lege life. In addition to the several 
hours of group discussions there is a 
social evening and all delegates at- 
tend the college chapel service on 
Sunday morning. 

The 1951 conference was held on 
Saturday, April 28, and Sunday, 
April 29. The leaders included: Dr. 
Max A. Kapp, of the faculty of St. 
Lawrence University Theological 
School; the Rev. T. Chipman Day, 
Director of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference; Alice 
Harrison, Director of Youth Work, 
Universalist Church of America; 


Mrs. Claude C. Farwell, Director of 


The Christian Leader 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

rted, antique glass and ex- 
pert ee sas pong unsur- 
passed uty. ‘or your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs faa ‘\e 
‘in church furnishings, including EA “i /e 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. figcAArnha’ 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


S| tained Glass, 


: Dean Academy and Junior College 
is Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


BUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Religious Education, First Parish 
Church, Universalist - Unitarian, 
Fitchburg, Mass., and members of 
the faculty of the Tufts School of 
Religion. 

Of the young people attending the 
conference, ten have made applica- 
tion to enter the Tufts School of 
Religion in September 1951, and 
others are considering this field of 
service for training in future years. 
This was the fourth year of the con- 
ference and up to date the promo- 
tion has been largely through the 
alumni of the School. The value of 
the conference and the results in 
terms of recruiting leaders for church 
work, indicate that this and similar 
conferences ought to be correlated 
with denominational programs of 
youth work. 


HOUSER AT LIBERTY, 
MICHIGAN 

The Rev. Argyl Houser came to 
Liberty, Michigan, from Floral 
Park, New York last November. 
The Rev. W. O. Bodell had re- 
signed. Mr. Houser has held church 
through the winter months which is 
something that has not ‘been done 
in my recollection (about fifty 
years). He has had a splendid at- 
tendance considering this past Mich- 
igan’ winter. The Sunday School 
has nearly doubled in enrollment. 
A nursery has been opened to care 
for the small children during church. 
A Kupples Klub has been organ- 
ized, also Boy Scouts, and Girl 
Scouts. Mr. Houser climaxed four 
months of energetic work with two 
services on Easter. There were 
seventy-five present at the ten 
o’clock service and one hundred and 
seventy at eleven o'clock service. 
The Easter collection was the larg- 
est ever taken in our church. Eleven 
members were received in member- 
ship into the church and ten chil- 
dren were christened. 


MAINE UNIVERSALISTS 
HEAR DR. ASIRVATHAM 

Dr. Eddy Asirvatham of Madras, 
India, professor of Christian Mis- 
sions and International Politics at 
Boston University, traveled through 
Maine under the auspices of the 
Universalist Church of Maine dur- 
ing Lent. He spoke to about one 
thousand people in five Maine towns 
and cities. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


HAVE YOU 
A NEW NEIGHBOR ? 


A DISPLACED PERSON ? 


Would it not be a fine Christian 
welcome to provide him with the 
Scriptures in the tongue of his 
homeland! 


We have the Scriptures in more 
than 200 languages. 


Let us help you. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Speaking in the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, Dr. Asirvatham 
said that it is true, China is guilty of 
aggression in Korea. But he added 
that the United States is also guilty 
of aggression in the Far East. 
Neither side would go into a round 
table conference with clean hands. 
He urged that the United States, if 
it sees fit to help India meet its 
famine problem, do not tie strings 
to its gifts. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP, 
GOVERNMENT, AND DISCIPLINE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 
BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SURVEY AND 
EVALUATION 


1, Amend Article II as follows: 
a. In Section 1, third sentence, insert “‘by , 


the Board of Trustees’’ and substitute the 

word “biennium” for “‘term”’, so that this 

sentence shall read; 
“Vacancies during a term shall be filled 
by the Board of Trustees for the balance 
of the biennium.” 

b. Substitute for Section 4, paragraph (c) 

the following: 

“To grant Reciprocal Fellowship as 
provided in Article III Section 6.” 

c. In Section 5 strike out the word “‘final’’ 

so that the section shall read: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall 
be subject to appeal first, to the Trust- 
ees of The Universalist Church of 
America, and then to the General As- 
sembly in session as Last Court of Ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to the 
Secretary of The Universalist Church 
of America for filing and record.” 

d. Add new Section 9 which shall read: 
“9, Any state convention desiring to do 
so may relinquish its rights to grant 
fellowship, and upon due notice the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall 
assume its functions with full authority 
to act for it in all matters pertaining to 
fellowship.” 


2. Amend Article III as follows: 


a. In Section 2 drop capital letters of 

“General Denominational” 

b. In Section 2 add the following sentence: 
“Any parish in a state in which there is 
no organized convention may petition a 
nearby state convention to be accepted 
as subject to its jurisdiction and upon 
favorable vote of such convention, with 
the concurrence of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship, such jurisdiction 
may be assumed over both such parish 
and the minister of any such parish, 
such jurisdiction to continue until the 

- parish, the convention or the Central 
Committee of Fellowship withdraws 
- such consent.” 

c. In Section 3, first paragraph, split the 

first sentence, and add “‘This Committee, 

upon receiving such notice or otherwise 

learning of such removal”, so that it shall 

read: 
“Upon the removal of any clergyman or 
licentiate in fellowship from one juris- 
diction to another he shall send notice 
of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction. This 
Committee, upon receiving such notice 
or otherwise learning of such removal, 
shall forward to the Fellowship Com- 
mittee-in the new jurisdiction a letter of 
transfer to such clergyman or licentiate, 
of which action advice shall be given 
him,” 

d. In Section 3, first paragraph, last 

sentence, insert “after interviewing him”, 

so that this sentence shall read: 
“Tf the latter Committee after inter- 
viewing him shall be satisfied of his 
worthiness it shall grant the said clergy- 
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man or licentiate fellowship in the new 
jurisdiction, and, unless charges are 
pending, such action shall not be de- 
layed beyond three months.” 
e. Strike out Section 4. 
f, In Section 5, first sentence, insert ‘“‘ex- 
cept those applving for reciprocal fellow- 
ship’, so that this sentence shall read: 
“Any ordained clergyman, except those 
applying for reciprocal fellowship, never 
before in Universalist fellowship who de- 
sires admission thereto shall present his 
written application to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, stating 
his personal faith, ecclesiastical ex- 
perience, and reasons for seeking the 
fellowship of the Universalist Church.’ 
g. In Section 5, second sentence, sub- 
stitute “thirty” for “twenty” and move 
phrase “unless waived by the Central 
eae ea of Fellowship”, so that it shall 
read: 
“Notice of such application shall be 
given to the Central Committee of 
Fellowship at least thirty days prior to 
such examination and shall be published 
in one issue beforehand in a journal of 
general denominational circulation un- 
less waived by the Central Committee of 
Fellowship.” 
h. In Section 6, first sentence, insert ‘“‘ex- 
amined by the Universalist Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction”, so that 
this sentence shall read: 
“Any denomination permitting clergy- 
men in the fellowship of The Universal- 
ist Church of American to be settled as 
pastors over its parishes, without sur- 
render of Universalist fellowship, shall 
be accorded similar recognition by The 
Universalist Church of America, pro- 
vided that clergymen availing them- 
selves of this reciprocal fellowship shall 
have been recommended by the body 
having jurisdiction over their present 
fellowship, examined by the Universal- 
ist Committee of Fellowship having 
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jurisdiction, and shall also be accepted 
by the Central Fellowship Committee.” 
i. In Section 7, first sentence, strike out 
“federated or” and “may be admitted to 
fellowship by vote of a State Convention 
or the General Assembly, as the case may 
be,on recommendation of the Committee 
having jurisdiction” and insert “must 
reapply for Universalist fellowship’, so 
that this sentence shall read: 
“Any union parish formed by the com- 
bination of two or more denomina- 
tional parishes, one of which is in Uni- 
versalist fellowship, must reapply for 
Universalist fellowship.” 


j. Renumber Section 5 to be Section 4, 


Section 6 to be Section 5, and Section 7 to 
be Section 6. 


. Amend Article IV as follows: 


a. Substitute for Section 1, paragraph ii, 
sub-paragraph (b) the following: 
“For having less than twenty persons of 
twenty-one years or older resident and 
contributing to the support of the 
church.” 
b. Add new Section 1, paragraph ii, sub- 
paragraph (c) which shall read: 
“For failing to support no less than 
eight public worship services annually.” 


. Amend Article VI as follows: 


a. In Section 1, insert “‘and, with the ap- 
proval of the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship, to administer Christian ordi- 
ances”’ so that this section shall read: 
“1. Letters of License, intended to be 
preliminary to ordination, for the term 
of one year, subject to renewal ‘or re- 
vocation, authorizing such licentiates to 
preach, and, with the approval of the 
Central Committee of Fellowship, to 
administer Christian ordinances, may 
be granted by Committees of Fellow- 
ship having jurisdiction to such can- 
didates as on due examination may be 
deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the Committee a certificate of 
membership. in some Universalist 


Attend the Summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


SEASON’S PROGRAM FOR 1951 


YOUTH INSTITUTE 
July 5 - July 14 
CAMP SEABREEZE 
For Junior High Age 
July 15 - duly 28 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


INSTITUTE 
July 28 - August 4 


OVERALL EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


August 4 - August 11 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
INSTITUTE 
August 11 - August 18 


INFORMAL PROGRAMS | 
JUBILEE WEEK { 
August 18 - August 31 — 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND FOR YOUNG ADULTS—August 31 - September 3 


Ferry Beach is open to all Universalists, and anyone interested in the 


cause of Liberal Religion. 


Rates range from $19.50 to $24.50 weekly, plus membership dues of: $1.00, 


and the registration fee for the Institute in progress, seldom more than $5. 
For further information, and reservations, write to the Manager, the Rev. 


Walter E. Kellison, 18 Page street, Augusta, Maine. 


~The Christian Leader 
ri 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training. Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
| Education Course 
‘Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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church, and their assent to the faith of 
the Universalist Church.” 
b. In Section 3, insert “who are.members 
of a Universalist Church and”, strike out 
“or some Universalist minister in good 
standing”’, and add “or some department 
board of The Universalist Church of 
America shall request in writing the 
granting of such a license”, so that this 
section shall read: 
“3. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, 
authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
may be issued by Committees of Fel- 
lowship having jurisdiction for periods 
of three years, subject to renewal or re- 
vocation, to laymen who are members 
of a Universalist Church and who ap- 
ply therefore; provided that the church 
of the applicant is a member and its 
pastor shall unite in a letter requesting 
the granting of such a license, or some 
department board of The Universalist 
Church of America shall request in 
writing the granting of such a license, 
and provided, also, that the Committee 
acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office 
and of his acceptance of the spirit of the 
Universalist faith.” 
c. Strike out Section 6. 


. Amend Article VII as follows: 


a. In Section 1, first sentence, substitute 
“Universalist” for “Christian”, so that 
this sentence shall read: 
“Ordination to the Universalist minis- 
try may be conferred on application by 
a parish for the ordination of a pastor- 
elect, or on a candidate’s personal ap- 
plication, by the Committee of Fellow- 
ship having jurisdiction.” 
b. In Section 1, fourth sentence, sub- 
stitute “thirty” for “twenty” and move 
phrase “unless waived by the Central 
Committee of Fellowship” so that this 
sentence shall read: 
“Tf, after such examination, notice ot 
which shall have been given to the Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship at least 
thirty days prior to such examination, 
and shall have been published in one 
issue beforehand of a journal of general 
denominational circulation unless 
waived by Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship, the candidate...” 
c. Substitute Section 2 with the follow- 
ing: 
9, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness 
to the Universalist ministry and to the 
Universalist Church shall be included in 
the service of ordination. The follow- 
ing is suggested: “I pledge my service 
to the ministry of the Universalist 
Church, and I promise obedience to its 
laws and constituted authorities.” 


. Amend Article IX, Section 2, first sent- 


ence, by inserting “or by cash deposit’’, so 

that it shall read: 
“An appeal from the decision of a lower 
court, to be allowed, must be taken 
within thirty days of the time at which 
such decision was rendered, and must be 
accompanied by a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, or by cash deposit, the amount 
to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee, for the payment of 
the costs of the court, if the appeal be 
not sustained.” 


. Amend Article XI by striking out Sec- 


tion 6, 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


The young wife greeted her hus- 
band affectionately when he re- 
turned from the office. 

“Poor darling!” she said. “You 
must be tired and hungry. Would 
you like some nice soup, followed by 
nice tender chops with golden-brown 
potatoes and green peas, and then 
mushrooms on toast?” 

“No, darling,” her husband an- 
swered firmly, “let’s save the money 
and eat at home.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 


“Are you going to take this lying 
down?” boomed the candidate. 

“Of course not,” said a voice from 
the rear of the hall, “the shorthand 
reporters are doing that.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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Starr: King School of Ministry 


2uh1. Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 
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NOTICES 


THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA 
Official Call 

The fifty-fifth biennial session of 
the General Assembly of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America will be 
held at the First Universalist Church 
of Portland, Maine, August 29 to 
September 2, 1951, for the purpose 
of hearing reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come be- 
fore the Assembly. Amendments to 
the Charter and By-Laws and the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline of The Universalist 
Church of America will be presented. 

Estuer A. RIcHARDSON, 


Secretary 
May 3, 1951 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the action of the Mass- 
achusetts Fellowship Committee in 
granting to Francis G. Rockwell, 
licentiate, the right to administer 
the Christian ordinances. 

Estruer A. RicHARDsoN, 
Secretary 
April 18, 1951 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMIT- 
TEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

On April 23, 1951, licenses to 
preach were renewed for one year 
for Donald Morgan, Charles Rein- 
hardt and William DeWolfe; Don- 
ald McMillan was offered in trans- 
fer to Maine; Theodore DeLuca was 
recommended for reciprocal fellow- 
ship; Donald Lawson was accepted 
in transfer from New York; Carl 
Westman was approved for ordina- 
tion conditional upon the receipt of 
a B.D. degree from St. Lawrence 
University Theological School. 

Apert F, ZieciER, Secretary 
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MASSACHUSETTS FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
Massachusetts Fellowship Commit- 
tee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, May 
28, 1951, at three o’clock, for the 
examination of Fred Le Shane “‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist church.” 
Apert F, Zrecer, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

The New York Fellowship Com- 
mittee granted a Letter of Transfer 
to Donald W. Lawson on his re- 
moval to Massachusetts, effective 
April 14, 1951. 

The Rev. Donald W. Lawson has 
resigned as Secretary of the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, 
effective April 14, 1951. 

Dona.p W. Lawson, 
Secretary 


OHIO ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The 126th annual convention of 
the Universalist Church of Ohio will 
be held in the Universalist Church 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15, 1951, 
to hear reports, elect officers and 
conduct such business as may be 

brought before it. 

Donatp K. Evans, 

Superintendent 


FERRY BEACH PARK \ 
ASSOCIATION 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association 
of the Universalist Church, (In- 
corporated, 1936) will be held at 
the Rowland Hall, Saco, Maine, 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951, at 
8:00 P.M., for the receiving of 
reports, the election of officers and 
one director for three years. 


A motion was made and seconded 


(Section 520, P.L. and R. 


to amend Article IX, Section 3 of 
the By-Laws of the Association by 
striking out the first part, namely 
“Notice of Annual and Special 
Meetings must be published by the 
Clerk three times in the “Christian 
Leader” prior to the meeting and 
...”, the new section 3 to read: 7 
“Notice of the Annual Meeting 
shall appear in the bulletin an- 
nouncing the summer meetings 
which is sent to all members.” _ 
This motion was voted on and 
carried. 
A motion was made and seconde 
to amend Article XI, Section 1, b 
striking out the last part, namely 
“|... or by announcement printe 
three times in the “Christian Leader’ 
and adding in its place “‘eith 
printed in the Ferry Beacher 
mimeographed’, the new section 
to read: 
“these by-laws may be amend- 
ed at any Annual Meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members 
eae provided all members 
ave been notified and received 
a copy of the proposed amend- ~~ 
ment at least one month in ad- © 
vance either printed in “The | 
Ferry Beacher’” or mimeo-— 
graphed.” «| i: pam 
This motion was voted on and 
carried. 
And the transaction of any oth 
business that may legally com 
from it. 


LADIES AID, FERRY BEACH | 
PARK ASSOCIATION 
The annual meeting of the Ferr 
Beach Park Association, Ladies Ai 
will be held on August 15, 1951, 1 
the lobby of the Hotel Quillen” 
2:15 P.M., for the hearing of annu 
eke election of officers, appr 
of the revised By-laws and any ot 
business that shall come before | 
meeting. “J 
Exortse WELLINGTON 

Recording : 


The Christia 


